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THE REGISTRATION 


NOTHER stage in the long controversy on the subject 
of the Registration of Architects ‘by Act of Parlia- 
ment has been reached by the publication in the 
Journal of the R.I.B.A. of a Draft Bill for Regis- 
tration. This Bill differs from other Bills for the 

registration of architects in one important respect, i.e., that it 
is the result of the deliberations of the Registration Committee 
of the Institute, and it has been approved by the Council of 
that body, whereas previous Bills have been promoted by the 
Society of Architects, in opposition to the R.I.B.A. Assuming, 
therefore, that the Society will not oppose—and on principle it 
should not, as it is a Society which was formed with the primary 
object of securing registration by Act of Parliament—and 
that it is supported by the allied Societies, the present 
Bill may be said by supporters of the movement to be a pro- 
gressive step which should go a long way to secure its general 
adoption by the profession. This, of course, is a large assump- 
tion, as it must be when related to a profession constituted as the 
architectural profession is, and in the absence of that proposed 
unity which the last Council of the Institute and the Seals. 
tion and Unification Committee, which it appointed, did so 
much to obtain. The considered opinion of the late Council, 
and presumably the Registration and Unification Committee, 
was that Registration should follow Unification, and there can 
be no doubt that this opinion was shared by a large body of 
professional opinion throughout the country; and, notwith- 
standing the vote of the electorate at the election of the pre- 
sent Council, which rejected the policy of the late Council, it is 
by no means certain, had a plebiscite been taken, that the 
policy of the late Council would not have been endorsed. In 
any case, we think the present Council made a mistake in not 
allowing the Committee in being to finish their work and report, 
instead of summarily dismissing them, or of taking a postal vote 
of the members of the Institute, as in this way they would have 
given the fullest evidence of their good intentions, and would 
have satisfied those who were opposed to them on principle. 
The action of the Council did not appear to show sufficient 
consideration for the beliefs and convictions of men who are 
not less anxious to promote the well-being of the profession 
and the Institute, and it is to be regretted that the work of the 
late Unification and Registration Committee was not completed, 
and that their views on the possibilities of unification as a pre- 
minary to registration have never been put before the pro- 
ssion. Their conclusions might not have been adopted, but 
‘hey might very well have led to some measure of agreement 
which would have made the passage of a Registration bill much 
vasier than is likely to be the case now. ; 
in the circumstances it cannot be said that the atmosphere 
s favourable for the consideration of the Bill which has been 
opted by the present Council, nor do we think a perusal of 
‘he proposals, an abstract of which we give on p. 112, will satisfy 
ven the advocates of registration. 
A necessarily somewhat hasty consideration of the proposal 
iggests that the present Council have introduced the Bill 
‘1th the primary object of submitting something on the earliest 
ssible occasion in fulfilment of their election promises, and 
uey might well be congratulated on their promptitude had the 
roposed Bill contained provisions which gave promise of 
solution of the difficulties inherent in the proposed registration 
{ members of the profession, and which would be supported by 
he profession generally and be likely finally to pass into law. 
Ve shall be very much surprised if the proposals before us get 
. hearing in the present or any Parliament, and we doubt 
whether the present Council have much hope either. As a fact, 
‘8 there reasonable ground for hope that any measure for the 
registration of architects would, at the present time, satisfy 
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public opinion or Parliament ? Did not the present Council 
of the Institute, prior to the Council election in June, take the 
opinion of an eminent firm of lawyers on the prospect of a 
Registration Bill, and were they not told that such a measure 
would have practically no chance of success ? We know, too, 
the opinion of Major Barnes, who, with considerable Parlia- 
mentary experience, reviewed the position in an able address 
at the Cardiif Conference of the Institute. It is for these reasons, 
as we understand the position, that the late Council desired 
to secure, if possible, the unification of the profession in the hope 
that a measure of Kegistration would then become possible, 
The majority of the present Council, we know, quite con- 
scientiously thought otherwise, but we cannot understand 
why, in the face of their objection to unification, because it 
would admit “the rag-tag and bobtail”’ of the profession— 
we believe that was the expression—their bill provides, under 
section 5 (1), that the following persons shall be entitled to 
registration : 

(A) All persons who are in ‘* bona fide "’ practice as Architects 
at the time of the passing of this Act, or who have been in ** bona 
fide "’ practice at any time within five years previous to the 
passing of this Act. 

(B) All persons who have been *‘ bona fide ’’’ architectural 
assistants for a period of five years previous to the passing of 
this Act. 

(C) Every person who shall within three years from the passing 
of this Act apply to the Council to be registered and who shall 
satisfy the Tribunal that for the period of five years next before 
the passing thereof and thence up to the time of his applying 
to be registered he has (except during such time (if any) as he 
may have been serving in the Forces of the Crown or engaged 
on national service) either been continuously (providing he 
satisfies the Tribunal) :— 

(i) In part in practice on his own account as an Architect 
and in other part in a responsible position as a ‘* bona fide ”’ 
architectural assistant to an architect; or 


(ii) In a responsible position as a ‘‘ bona fide "’ architect's 


assistant to an architect. 

Judging from the footnotes to some of the words used in the 
Bill as drafted, the task of the Parliamentary draftsman would 
appear to be of some difficulty, and we believe he will find it 
no easy matter to give the correct definition of “ bona fide” 
in the clauses quoted above. Defined even by architects them- 
selves, we think it not unlikely that a good many of the “ rag- 
tag and bobtail” will be admitted. We believe the advocates 
of registration before unification say they are prepared for this 
as the price they pay for registration; but with unification 
first, they say they make their sacrifice without any certainty 
of reward. We think they are wrong, but does their bill— 
which niga | entails the sacrifice—protect them in any 
substantial way ¢ Will it still be possible for men who are not 
architects to design and erect buildings Clause 20 may well 
be quoted in this connection :— 

20. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as prohibiting any 
person for the time being a professional member of the Surveyors’ 
Institution or the Institution of Civil Engineers from performing 
any function or exercising any power which if this Act had not 
been passed he might lawfully have performed or exercised as 
Surveyor or an Engineer (as the case may be). 


It is obvious why this clause is inserted, but with it and what 
it implies, what means of protection, may we ask, are the 
majority of practising architects likely to receive under this 


proposed Registration Bill ? 
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NOTES. 


We refer in our leading 

The Draft article to the Draft Bill for 
Bill. the Registration of Archi- 
tects, which is to be con- 

sidered by the R.I.B.A. at a special 
general meeting on January 29, but the 
following observations from a correspon- 
dent will be of interest :—“ It will appear 
to a good many that the time is not very 
propitious for launching this Bill, as 
opinion is so much divided. The pro- 
posal to make the Institute the sole and 
final authority for deciding whether 
architects have the qualifications that 
entitle them to be placed on the register 
is one that arouses the keenest contro- 
versy. It is a challenge to the architec- 
tural societies who have hardly yet been 
consulted ; but that is not all, for it is a 
challenge to much that is moving in 
men’s thoughis to-day, while it contra- 
dicts the convictions of many who are 
deeply concerned for the welfare of 
architecture. It cannot hope to be an 
agreed measure, and in the absence of 
any unity between architects themselves 
it appears rather regrettable that the 
Bill should have been put forward at the 
present time. Some of us are increas- 
ingly uncertain whether this kind of 
control makes for the good of the profes- 
sion, or is in the public interests. We 
are a little detached from the belief in 
such organisation to promote the best, 
and think it is better'to leave architecture 
free and to trust it a little more, depend- 
ing less on control, on minority intelli- 
gence, the committee of taste, and more 
on the salutary influence of public opinion. 
Committees of taste are not actually in 
much favour just now; organisation is a 
little discredited, and the Institute will 
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find it difficult to get united support for 
its action. Architecture can take care 
of itself without too much nursing, and 
is aided more by what it can include 


than by what it excludes, and there is 
more hope in the virtues of the former 


than in the securities offered through this 
Bill.” 





Architects ANOTHER correspondent, 
versus writing on the subject, sug- 
Architec- gests that so drastic a 
acta measure should, in the in- 
terests of architecture, receive the 
serious consideration of all those who 
represent by their work the best of the 
art to-day. “Some of us see in this 
measure a conflict between the interests 
of architects and the art of architecture 
itself, and hope that, even if it is success- 
ful, it will not be before we have a clearly 
pronounced protest from those who see 
how inimical it may be to the real interests 
of art.” 





_ Gap as we are to see at last 
ype nd a large exhibition of decora- 
Academy, tive art at the Royal Acad- 

emy, we must confess to 
some amazement at its quality. Was 
this really the best result that could be 
obtained ? If so, what must we think of 
the outlook for decorative art in this 
country ? The section devoted to ex- 
hibits of the Arts and Crafts Society is 
extremely good and interesting, but the 
rest of the exhibition is mainly illus- 
trative of what to avoid. There are some 
few things in which we may well take 
some satisfaction, but these are chiefly 
in works of the sculptor, and we cannot 
help asking, in view of the general 
character of the exhibits, whether our 
students have ever seriously considered 
what is the chief object of mural decora- 
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tion. If it is to afford pleasure thr: «ch 
the media of beautiful form and co ur 
how is it that so few exhibits come wi: hin 
hailing distance of it? There mus‘ be 
something wrong if students are allowed 
to go on painting large spaces with 
grotesque parodies of the human form 
and colour effects that are aggressively 
bad. It would be a thankless task to 
criticise in detail so much misadventure, 
but at a time when we know so much 
good decorative work is being done in 
this country one cannot help wondering 
whether the teaching and inspiration of 
our students are achieving the results we 
ought to expect. The splendid collection 
of cartoons and drawings by Alfred 
Stevens in Gallery V affords a graphic 
contrast to the results of modern teaching 
or—the lack of it. 





_ Ir would indeed be very 
sae a unfortunate if the public 
ommen- a8 ° vhsee 

dation. Who visit this exhibition 
should assume that the 
Council of the Royal Academy consider 
the bulk of the exhibits are worthy of 
emulation, or that the mere fact of their 
exhibition involves some sort of com- 
mendation. But that is just the very 
thing the public are likely to feel, and if 
commissions come to the authors of some 
of the exhibits whose work is so very 
unsatisfactory, then the laudable objects 
of the Academy are frustrated. That 
the Academy has done well in the interests 
of art by having such an exhibition we 
must all realise, but we do think it is 
questionable whether it should have 
exhibited so much inferior work. If this 
is primarily an exhibition of students’ 
work that is another matter, but if it is 
an exhibition intended to guide and 
stimulate the public it is surely unfor- 
tunate that it includes so much that even 
the most catholic minded would decry. 


.._ THE Council of the Royal 
pry mtg Institute of British Archi- 
tecture and tects has approved in pril- 
Complemen- ciple and referred to the Art 
a Standing Committee for con- 
structive consideration a proposal for the 
holding of au exhibition of architecture, 
town planning, and the following co™- 
plementary arts :—l. Mural decorative 
painting. 2. Sculpture and ornamental 
carving and casting. 3. (a) Furniture 
and woodwork ; (b) Tapestries, weavi"¢; 
and decorative hangings ; (c) Pottery aod 
ceramics; (d) Metalwork; (e) How 
hold utensils and appliances. We «© 
glad to call attention to this propo-. 
which is of considerable importance ‘ 
all the arts concerned, and especially ‘ 
craftsmen. We hope the construct’ 
consideration of the Art Standing Co. 
mittee will lead to a closer relations. 'p 
between architects and craftsmen. 
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Locquirec Church, Finistére. 
From a Sketch _by Lrevt.-Cov. H. P. Cart pe Larontarne, A.R.LB.A. 


As was to be expected, the 


—e proposal put forward last 
Wages. week by the employers’ 


organisations to reduce the 
wages of building trade operatives by 20 
per cent. is meeting with strong opposi- 
tion. No one wishes wages or standards 
of living to be unnecessarily reduced, but 
it is certain that if the building industry 
is to become prosperous once more the 
first step to be taken is a general reduction 
in costs. Much building work is still 
being held up on account of the high cost, 
and in consequence many workers in other 
industries are idle owing to the cost of 
extensions and new factories making 
developments prohibitive. It is still 
impossible to build working-class houses 
to let at economic rents, with the result 
that little is being done to remedy the 
lack of accommodation from which the 
working-classes are suffering in common 
with the rest of the community. And yet, 
side by side with this huge amount of 
irgently-required work, large numbers of 
uilding trade workers are unemployed. 
he obvious conclusion is that a reduction 
1 Cost would lead to more building work 
“Ing put in hand, to a reduction of unem- 
loyment in the building industry, and 
' the benefit of the country as a whole. 


THE proposed reduction is 

Peau q Undoubtedly a large one, but 
Reduction. it has to be remembered that 
building workers are in a 

rtunate position compared with other 
lustries in that the process of wage 

ijustment to present condition; has 
en slower. As Lord Weir pointed out, 
‘illed workers in the engineering trades 
ave already suffered reductions, bringing 
eir wages down to an average of Is. 4d. 


an hour, whilst tradesmen in the building 
industry at present receive Is. 8d. an hour. 
The 20 per cent. reduction proposed 
would adjust building trade wages to 
about the same level as the bulk of other 
skilled workers, and a 20 per cent. 
decrease in wages would probably make 
it possible for the total cost of building to 
be lowered by 10 per cent. 


The Need Ir is to be hoped that the 
Sew good feeling and co-operation 
Co-opera- of both sides which has made 
tion. —it possible for building trade 
wages to be adjusted from the pre-war 
level to what they are at present will 
govern the negotiations now in progress. 
A reduction in cost is essential if the 
industry is to be got fully going again, 
and to this end the builders, the manu- 
facturers of materials, the merchants, and 
the operatives should work together to 
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their mutual benefit—the builders and 
manufacturers by cheapening costs wher- 
ever possible by the fullest use of 
machinery, and the operatives by agree- 
ing to a wage reduction which, after all, 
would leave them no worse off than the 
bulk of their fellows. The interviews in 
this issue show that all parties have at 
least one end in common, and that is the 
prosperity of the industry, which would 
bring both more business and more 
employment ; if this thought is upper- 
most in the minds of those taking part 
in the negotiations it is practically certain 
that a decision will be arrived at which, 
if it be not quite all any. individual 
section would wish it to be, will at any 
rate not inflict undue hardship on any 
part of what after all is one organisation 
of which no one member can operate 
without the goodwill of the other. 


THE taste for acquiring old 

Old furniture is as strong as ever 
Furniture ae 
Sketches, Probably on account of its 
decorative qualities and the 

beautiful rich colourings of the wood 
brought about by age, the great artist. 
These rich warm browns make an ideal 
setting for the display of old pewter or 
pottery, whilst mahogany is an excellent 
setting for Sheffield plate, silver, glass, 
and such-like. The modern tendency is 
towards colour or loud jazz-band effects. 
Perhaps this is new and uncommon, but 
is it pleasant to live with for a lengthy 
period ? It is here that the sober old 
furniture and such-like scores with its 
quiet unaggressive character. Perhaps, 
after all, it is a question whether the true 
artist refrains from acquiring “ old bits,” 
preferring to purchase the creations of the 
modern craftsman and so encourage him 
in his efforts to produce some beau- 
tiful objects worthy of being handed 
down to posterity. The sketches we give 
illustrate furniture of the Cromwellian 
period and need no description. They 
are from 2 private collection. : 

















Cromwellian Table and Chair. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Henry Tanner have removed to 
3, Hanover-square, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 
861-862. 

Mr. Leonard Keir Hett, F.R.LB.A., and 
Mr. Arthur Frank Allen, Licentiate R.LB.A., 
have joined the firm of Messrs. Searle & Searle, 
Paternoster House, E.C., as partners, from 
January 1, 1923. 

Arehitect’s Estate. 

Mr. E. Ridsdale Tate, architect of York, who 
died June 12 last, intestate, left estate valued 
for bate at £356 l6s. 3d., with net per- 
sonality £287 0s. 3d. 


Birmingham School of Architecture. 

Mr. George Drysdale (of Messrs. Stokes, 
Drysdale & Aylwin), has been appointed 
Director of Architecture at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, Birmingham. 


Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
With reference to the article on Nobel House 
in our issue for the Sth instant, the architects 
ask us to announce that the consulting engineer 
for the structural steelwork and reinforced con- 
erete was Mr, Ewart 8. Andrews, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
M.1.Struct.E. 


R.LB.A. Prizes and Studentships. 

The annual exhibition of designs and 
draw ings submitted for the Prizes and Student- 
ships will be held at the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9, 
Conduit-street, W.1, and will be open between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 
5 p.m.) from Tuesday, January 23, to Monday, 
February 5, inclusive. 

Cardiff Schoo! of Architecture. 

On Saturday last, the third annual dance of 
the School of Architecture was held in the 
Cardiff Technical College. Amongst those 
present were Mr. Ivor Jones, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Secretary of the South Waies Institute of 
Architects) and Mrs. Jones; Dr. D. J. Roberts 
(of the Ministry of Health); Dr. Magra; Mr. 
T. Lewis, Ph.C.; Mr. F. ©. Highfield, Ph.C. 
and Mrs. Highfield; Mr. R. H. Winder, M.A., 
A.R.1L.B.A. (Assistant Lecturer in Architecture) 
and Mrs. Winder; and Mr. W. 8S. Purchon, 
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MLA., A.R.LB.A. (Head of the Department of 
Architecture and Civic Design). 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 

The Croydon Sub-Committee of -the A. & 
S.A.P.U. held a very successful fancy dress 
ball, on Thursday last week, at Croydon, when 
approximately forty couples took part. Coun- 
cillor and Mrs. Moore presented the prizes, and 
afterwards Mrs. Moore was handed a basket of 
fruit by Mrs. Florence on behalf of the Croydon 
Sub-Committee. Mr. Althorpe (the Honorary 
M.C. of the Metropolitan Branch Committee), 
proposed a vote of thanks to Councillor and Mrs. 
Moore, and this was seconded by Mr. Cathrow. 

The annual branch meeting of the Metro- 
politan Branch of the Union is to be held at 
Caxton Hall on Thursday, January 25, at 6.30p.m. 

Housing «inanee. 

The conference ealled by the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester as a means of focussing the views 
on the housing question common to the larger 
centres of population, is being held in Man- 
chester. At Tuesday’s conference the places 
represented were, besides Manchester and 
Salford, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds and 
Sheffield, and with practical unanimity the 
following resolution was adopted: ‘ That this 
conference of large English and Scottish local 
authorities is of the opinion that any revision 
by the Government of the financial terms of 
assistance to housing schemes should be on 
the basis of the contribution by the Govern- 
ment to the local authorities during the loan 
period of £6 per house per annum, or 50 per 
cent. of the net annual loss if such loss is in 
excess of £12 per annum, and that the super- 
vision of the Government should be limited 
to being satisfied that the houses to be erected 
do not fall below a standard to be specified.” 


— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 





The Cost of Building. 

The Builder is promoting two competitions 
for architects to design and for builders to 
estimate for the erection of dwelling houses 
containing three and four bedrooms respectively, 
such as would have been let pre-war at rentals 
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of £19 10s. and £36 per annum. A™prem im 
of £75 will be paid to the architect submit’ ing 
the best design for a house in each class, and 
also to the builder submitting the best but not 
necessarily the lowest tender for a hous: in 
each class. Sending-in day March 1. Further 
particulars are given on p. xciii. 
B urnem uth. 

The President of the R.LB.A. has nominated 
Sir Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., as assessor in 
the Bournemouth Pavilion Competition 


Other Competitions. 

Other competitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending. 
in date, and second the issue of 7'he Builder ia 
which full particulars were given) :—Port Said 
War Memorial (March 31, 1923, Sept. 29); 
American Hospital (Feb. 1, 1123, Nov. 24); 
Dewsbury War Memorial (March 31, Dec. | 


MEETINGS. 


Monpay, January 22. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. 
Ralph Knott and Mr. W. E. Riley on “ London 
County Hall.” At 9, Conduit-street, W.| 
8 p.m. 





Tursvay, January 23. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. T. kh 
Milburn on “The Details of Theatre.” At 
13, Harrington-street. 

WEDNESDAY, January 24, 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. N 
Lloyd on “ Rise and Decline of English House 
Design.” At 6, Higham-place, Newcastle-upon- 
[yne. 7 p.m. 

Reading Society of Architects. 
At Central Café, Friar-street. 


Annual Dinner 


Taurspay, January 25. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Dr. E. Gardner on 
‘“‘Medizwval Tilekiln at Chertsey Abbey.” At 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers.—Mr. W. J 
H. Leverton on “ Relations between the Archi- 
tect and the Engineer.” At 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, 8.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


This week letters are given on pp. 129 & 139. 








Sketch Model of War Memorial to be built on Vimy Ridge, France- 


(At the base of the strong, impregnable walls of defence are the 
Defenders, one group showing the breaking of the sword, the other 
the sympathy of the Canadians for the helpless. Above these are 
the mouths of the guns, covered with olive and laurels. 
wal! stands an heroic figure of Canada brooding over the graves of 
her valiant dead ; below is ee a grave, with a helmet, laurels, 
two ons, symbolising the two forces— 
Canadians and Founch—while tatweeh,” of the Eh of these, is the 


etc. Behind her stand 


Designed by Watter 8. Antwarp, Sculptor, 


spirit of sacrifice. 


On the 


Looking up 
Justice, Truth, and Knowledge, etc., chanting a hymn of Pea e. 
Around these figures are the shields of Britain, Canada, and Fran 
On the outside of the pylons is the Cross. e 
145 ft. high, 230 ft. in length, and 125 ft. deep, and has be 1 
selected by the Canadian Battlefields Memorials Commission as ‘ ¢ 
dominant feature of several battlefield memorials to be ereoted JY 
the Canadian Government in Belgium and France.] 


they see the figures of Pea 


The Memorial will 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Ws trust that in an exhibition which 
includes examples full of promise and attain- 
ment—if we push through much that obstructs 
the mind on entering the Academy—we shall 
not be governed by the disappointment that 
first assails us, but look for the good work 
that is contained in it. This sense of dis- 
appointment which we feel on opening our 
catalogue will yield to a better impression 
if we dispossess our minds from respect of 
names and prominent exhibits, and seek out 
the good work elsewhere. For the introduc- 
tion or ‘* foreword "’ to the catalogue is very 
injurious to any favourable impression. In- 
troductions fre entangling things at most 
times, and there are many who will feel that 
it is neither suitable nor dignified to make 
appeals for the employment of artists ‘‘ who 
are capable of carrying out and developing 
the great traditions,”"’ seeing that these, 
though applying to the noble work of Alfred 
Stevens, are not easily discoverable in the 
most prominent exhibits. It would be better, 
surely, to say nothing until we are more 
familiar with the subject. Whether these 
“ great traditions '* of which the introduc- 
tion speaks ever included ‘‘ adornment as the 
sole end in view’’ we may beg leave to 
doubt, and it is not attractive to find in com- 
bination statements which wholly contradict 
each other. As we pass through the room 
devoted to the work of Alfred Stevens how 
immediately the conviction of these great 
traditions impress the mind, needing no 
exordiam to assist them, the work itself con- 
veving them at once. There would appear 
to be very little understanding of the nature 
of mural painting by the Academy itself, 
whose members are more associated with 
ease] than wall painting, and until the artist 
leaves his studio ease behind him there is 
little prospect that he will understand it any 
better, for the canvas substitutes to mural 
painting, of which there are so many in this 
extibition, obstruct rather than promote its 
prospects. 

But the exhibition is really better than 
this, and did not need all this introduction, 
which stimulates opposition and criticism 
rather than furthering its aims. Shorn of all 
plausibilities, it reveals itself as the commer- 
cial aim invading the arts, which artists 
should first of all withstand. For art is not 
to be exploited, and if we desire to further 
the claims of mural decoration artists must 
take upon themselves, not the exploiting 
methods of trade, but the labour, the dis- 
cipine, the mighty conviction of Alfred 
Stevens, for on. such foundations only, on 
the perils, trials, and achievements of his 
work, are such “ great traditions’ to be 
sustained. 

but if this must be said it is not to depre- 
‘ate what is good in this exhibition but to 
lirect us to it. In Room II, No. 61, Design 
‘ur mura) painting in the Hall of a College 

Women, by Colin Gill, is quite lovely in 
i's distinction of form, colour, and arrange- 
ent, one of the best things in the exhibi- 

u. We wonder if this is to be carried 

t. It might well become one of the 

men’s colleges to commission this artist to 

ecute the work, for it should make their 

‘lding illustrious. Nos. 54 and 62 in this 

mi, by FP. Ernest Jackson, have the intrinsic 

d of reality that belongs to art, and im- 

*s us by their conviction, both in method 

' style. Nos. 60 and 63 are also intimate 

d reverent in feeling. The work of Mary 

‘gent Florence is also impressive, her 

estry portiére being exceedingly original 

d beautiful. and less derivative than tapes- 

y of the “ Morris "* type. No. 75, also in 

om IT, “ Benedicite Omnia yo ol by 

“nes Tatham, design for mural decoration, 

‘ile deriving just that amount of influence 


from noble examples in the past, which 
unlocks in the heart of the arust his own 
best powers, inspires her to achieve a com- 
position of great beauty. We mention these 
from among other instances that might be 
quoted, in order to direct the visitor towards 
the really beautiful results achieved in such 
examples, and away from the sprawling 
canvases that so much mistake the nature of 
roural art. Take as instance of this No. 71, 
“The Ancient Arts,"’ by G. Clausen, R.A., 
which leads a good artist astray from his 
own legitimate expression to a road leading 
nowhere. It is difficult to believe, in looking 
at this lunette, that it is the work of a good 
artist endowed with such personal qualities 
of treatment as we associate with his easel 
work. Unable to acquire wall painting 
treatment, which can only be done on the 
wal! itself, he leaves treatment behind, and 
reaches inevitable failure. In No. 86, carved 
figures on wood by Phyllis A. Clay, we have 
an exainple of one of the most distinguished 
of women sculptors. We would like to call 
the attention of architects to her work, which 
includes so great an understanding of archi- 
tectural requirements. Mrs. Stabler is 
another scu!ptress of whose work the same 
may be said, and these examples should not 
be missed. It may be said here that women's 
work takes a very prominent place in the 
exhibition, and shows them fitted equally 
with men to undertake important public com- 
missions. 

The detail from ‘‘ Atalanta and Milanion "’ 
(true fresco), by J. D. Ballen, is of very 
distinguished character, and a most beautiful 
example. The record of this artist is one of 
exceptional dignity and growth in achieve- 
ment, governed by a conviction no less en- 
dowed than sincere. How it should be, to 
those who know his work, that one so much 
the master of his materials should not be 
employed on the most important commissions 
for public work it is difficult to understand, 
except as the result of the neglect of the 
best work which prevails. There never was 
a time when it was more necessary to under- 
stand that it is not most, or only, from 
amongst the accredited, the official] recipients 
of honours that the best work is to be looked 
for to-day. We are still reaping the bitter 
frnits of the endowment of ‘* success "’ and 
the pressure of these claims upon us; nothing 
is more needed than that independence of 
choice which alone can enable us to exercise 
it rightly. 

No. 116, “ Crafts,”’ an old exhibit from 
the 1916 exhibition, contrasts with the good 
work to which we have referred by its pre- 
tentious size and poverty of content. It is 
work like this that withstands the prospects 
of mural painting. Nos. 120 and 122, by 
Ethel Walker, though obscure in realisation 
and clumsy in drawing, have a certain rich- 
ness and quality of their own, and it is pos- 
sible that with opportunity for real mural 
painting. and the inspiration of architectural 
surroundings, her work would reach a clarity 
of realisation which is somehow lacking in it. 
No. 125, by F. Cayley Robinson, A.R.A., is 
disappointing for obvious reasons enough. 
This fine artist, when occupied on his easel 
work under the right conditions of his pro- 
duction. charms us with such a beautiful 
picture as that in the last Academy, but these 
large paintings, so poor and characterless, 
are so because they are neither picture nor 
mural painting, but the studio substitute, and 
have not the breath of life in them. It is a 
great pity that an exhibition under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy setting out 
to promote mural painting should find no 
better ieading from its promoters. How much 
more would mural! decoration be promoted by 
doing xt the right way! Nos. 155, 156, and 
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157 are cleverly executed, with just that 
touch of “* jazz’ about them which is the 
stuff of poster art, and fits them for a trade 
exhibition. No. 164, War Memorial in 
offices in Leadenhall-street, decorative paint- 
ing, is of the same order. It would make 
a good poster, but includes no characteristics 
belonging to the ‘great traditions" of 
mural painting. No. 174, Abel Smith, a 
Royal Exchange panel, adds another to that 
assemblage of wall-painting substitutes, and 
has the pictorial qualities which differentiate 
it from mural painting. If we were to under- 
stand that such work had anything in 
common with the “ great traditions "’ of 
mural painting we should be very ill-advised, 
and the mischief of such work is lest size and 
prominence, position and reputation, should 
disguise from us the needs of mural! art, or 
divert us for such reasons from proper atten- 
tion to the really beautiful and intimate work 
which the exhibition includes and to whieh 
we have briefly alluded. A critic, in review- 
ing this exhibition, has said that we need @ 
new inspiration for stained glass, but 
whether stained glass or mural art, it is no 
new inspiration that we need because there 
is no new one; but there is the old, the in- 
spiration which guided Alfred Stevens to a 
life no less one of hardship than attainment, 
sacrificing—if such be any sacrifice, properly 
understood—all temporary claims and com- 
promises for a loyalty that be'ongs as much 
to religion as to art, and which is the only 
foundation on which art can re-establish 
itself. 

It looks as though a great division was 
growing in the arts, between the art guided 
by and ministering to commerce, and that 
other aim which cannot but assert ite free- 
dom from the impositions of commerce and 
the compromises it compels. Can commerce 
as it exists to-day employ and inspire art 
for its best expression? Is its natural home 
now an Empire Exhibition? In the answer 
found to this, larger destinies than thet of 
art are perhaps involved, for is not the pre- 
servation of European civilisation also in- 
cluded? And such answer does not depend 
on lectures as to the relation of decoration 
to architecture, or on any theories about the 
matter at all, which are merely beating the 
air. It depends on the attitude of the artist: 
and the noble Alfred Stevens answered it— 
answered it with his life. Thus answered, 
and in no other way, art has reached & 
freedom grand enough yet to save the world. 

Limit of space prevents us from desling in 
this article with the large “* Arts and Crafts 
contribution to the exhibition, which we shal! 


notice in a further review. 


_— 
oy 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

A lecture on “The Grand Manner ia Arehi- 
tecture” was given by Professor T. Harold 
Hughes to the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
in the Engineers’ Institute, Elmbank-crescent, 
Glasgow, recently. 

Professor Hughes defined “ a betes Grand 
Manner” as a building or group 0 
with the setting peer ge Et to site and other 
buildings conveying the sense of an architectural 
scheme nobly conceived 2 = and - 
NS details are sub- 
ordinates to one idea. 

Lantern views showed that examples of 
“The Grand Manner” were to be found at 


but it was best seen in France, the architecture 
of which had influenced other countries. In 
Greece, said the lecturer, they found a lack of 
grouping in the Acropolis, and he referred to 
the influence of Hi us. Roman 

tecture had been 





: 


in relation to the idea of “ The Grand Maaner.” 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


A speciat general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is to be held 
on January 29, at 5 p.m., for the pur- 
pose of considering the draft Bull for 
the Registration of Architects which has 
been prepared by the Registration Committee 
and approved by the Council. The Bill, en- 
titled *‘ A Bill to provide for the registration 
of and to regulate the qualifications of 
architects,’ of which we give abstracts 
below, is given in full in the last issue of the 
Journal of the R.I.B.A. :— 


Unregistered Persons not to Practise. 

Except as stated in Section 5 (1), no person 
shall practise as an architect in Great Britain 
under the style of “‘ architect '' or under any 
style containing the words “ architect,”’ 
*‘ architecture,’’ or ‘* architectural ’’ unless 
he is a registered architect under the pro- 
visions of this Act. Companies shall not be 
permnitted to practise unless all their mem- 
bers are registered architects. 

Constitution of the Board. 

The Board, which shall be appointed imme- 
diately after the passing of this Act, shall 
consist of persons nominated by the Privy 
Council, the Board of Trade, and the Board 
of Education; the President and 14 mem- 
bers of the Council of the Institute, and 
representatives of the Society of Architects, 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, 
the Allied Societies, the Architectural Associa- 
tion, the Royal Academy, the Board of 
Architectural Education of the R.I.B.A., and 
Universities in the United Kingdom possess- 
ing @ Recognised School of Architecture (in 


rotation). 
Examinations. 


After considering the advice of the Board 
mentioned in Section 3, the Council shall from 
time to time fix the qualifications for and 
hold examinations for the purpose of enabling 
persons to qualify for registration. 


The Register. 

The Council shall appoint a Registrar. It 
shall be the duty of the Council to keep a 
register to be called ‘‘ The Register of 
Architects," and to cause to be entered 
therein particulars of every person whom this 
Act shall declare is to be registered therein 
or who shall be entitled to be registered 
therein under the provisions of this Act. 


Persons Entitled to Registration. 

_ The following persons being British sub- 
jects shall, subject to tne approval of the 
Tribunal, or, when it ceases to exist, of the 
Council, be entitled to be registered in the 
register :— 

_{a) All persons who are in bona-fide prac- 
tice as architects at the time of the passing 
of this Act, or who have been in bona-fide 
practice at any time within five years pre- 
vious to the passing of this Act. 

(b) All persons who have been bona-fide 
architectural assistants for a period of five 
years previous to the passing of this Act. 
(c) ete ce who shall within three 
care from the passing of this Act apply to 
the Council to be registered and Bg Be 
Satisfy the Tribunal that for the period of 
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five years next before the passing thereof and 
thence up to the time of his applying to be 
registered he has (except during such time 
(if any) as he may have been serving in the 
Forees of the Crown or engaged on national 
service) either been continuously (providing 
he satisfies the Tribunal) :— 

(i) In part in practice on his own ac- 
count as an architect and in other part in 
a responsible position as a bona-fide archii- 
tectural assistant to an architect; or 

(ii) Im a responsible position as a bona- 
fide architect's assistant to an architect. 
(d) Subject to the intentions of this Act 

every person being a British subject who may 
hereafter be declared by the Tribunal, or, 
when it ceases to exist, by the Council to 
be entitled to be registered in the register. 
Subject to the provisions of this Act the 
Council shall forthwith cause to be entered 
in the register the name, regular business 
address, and qualifications or principal quali 
fication or qualifications of every person who 
is a corporate Member or Licentiate or wh« 
shall hereafter become a corporate Member 
of the Institute or who is entitled to be re 
gistered therein under the provisions of this 
Act or who shall be hereafter declared by the 
Council to be entitled to be registered in the 


register. 
The Tribunal. 

For the purpose of dealing with applications 
for registration under this Act there shall be 
a Tribunal (which shall have power to reject 
any application) consisting of one person 
nominated by the Privy Council, the Board 
of Trade, and the Board of Education; the 
President and ten members of the Council 
nominated by the Council of the Institute; 
four members of the Board of Architectural 
Education of the Institute nominated by the 
Council of the Institute; the President and 
two members of the Council of the Society of 
Architects nominated by the President of that 
Society, the persons to be architects; the 
President or a member of the Council of the 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland nomi- 
nated by the President of that Incorporation, 
the person to be an architect; four persons 
being architects nominated by a conference 

~of Presidents of the Allied Societies. 

Four years after the passing of this Act the 
Tribunal shall be wound up and its powers 


cease. 
Register to be Published. 
The Council shall in every year cause to be 
published a correct copy of the register. 


Partnership between Registered and 
Unregistered Persons. 

After the expiration of one year from the 
passing of this Act no person who is registered 
thereunder shall practise as an architect in 
partnership or association with or as an 
employee of any person who is not so regis- 
tered, but this clause shall not apply to any 
registered architect who is or may be in 
partnership with any person or persons fol- 
lowing the profession of surveyor or engineer 
who is a member of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion or the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
is not engaged in trade and who is approved 
by the Board. 


Use of Name “ Architect’ or 


tural.”’ 

From and after the expiration of three 
years from the passing of this Act any regis- 
tered persdn or persons, associations, or com- 
panies, who shall wilfully practise as an 
architect under the style of ‘‘ Architect '’ or 
under any style containing the words ‘‘ Archi- 
tect,’’ ‘* Architecture,’’ or ‘* Architectural,”’ 
shall be liable on summary conviction for 
each offence to a penalty not exceeding fifty 
pounds for a first offence and one hundred 
pounds for any subsequent offence. 

After the expiration of three years from the 
passing of this Act no certificate required to 
be given by an architect in his professional 
capacity shall be valid unless the person 
giving the same is registered under this Act. 

After the expiration of three years from the 


** Architec- 
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passing of this Act no person s) cll be 
entitled to recover any charge in any Court 
of Law for any professional services rndered 
as an architect unless he is registered under 
this Act 
Surveyors and Civil Engineers. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
prohibiting any person for the time being q 
professional member of the Surveyors’ Ip. 
stitution or the Institution of Civil F neers 
from performing any function or exercising 


any power which if this Act had not been 


passed he might lawfully have performed or 
exercised as a surveyor or an engin 
This Act shall not apply to Naval Archi 


tects. 
This Act shail apply te 
and Scotland. 


England Wales 


THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The alternative problems in design in the 
Final Examinations of the R.I.B.A. for the 
ensuing year have now been published, and we 
give the following abstract : 

Subject LXVII.—(a) A CovERED Way 
BETWEEN Two GovERNMENT BuiLores. This 
covered way connects the first floors of two 
Government office buildings and spans a semi- 
private roadway which separates these buildings, 

Subject LXVIII.—(a) Design for a SEASIDE 
House wird Garace. The area of land to be 
covered by buildings not to exceed 1,500 ft. 
super. The accommodation to be provided on 
two floors. 

Subject LXIX.—({a) DesiaN For A ScHoon 
Lisrary. The Library is to be a double cube, 
measuring 55 ft. by 27 ft. 6 in. by 27 ft. 6 in 
It is connected to the other school buildings 
by a co-ered way or cloister. One entrance 
will be from the cloister, and another from the 
playing fields. 

Subject LXX.-(a An ARCHITECTURAL 
TREATMENT AT THE HEAD oF A Lake. A large 
piece of ornamental water forming a lake, such 
as the Serpentine in Hyde Park, is supplied 
with water from a source situated at one end 
of the lake. 

Subject LXXI.—{a) A Cemetery Cxarei to 
seat 60 people. Provide for ample porch, easy 
access for carriages, small vestries, and bell. 

Subject LX X11.—(a) Tea Hovse ts a Posie 
Park, consisting of a tea-room with open loggia 
on three or four sides, kitchen, offices, ane 
retiring rooms for both sexes. The tea-room 
and loggia together accommodate 250 people a 
small tables. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1925. 


Subject : Subject : 
LXVII. .. Feb. 28 LXVII. .. Apr. # 
LXIX. .. June30  LXX._ .. Aug dl 
LXXIL Oct. 31 LXXII Dee. 31 

ELECTIONS. 


The Special War Examination of the Koy 
Institute of British Architects was recently 
held in London, Liverpool, and Leeds. Of the 
197 candidates admitted, 41 passed, and 1% 
failed to satisfy the examiners. The names of 
the successful candidates are as follows 


F. J. Barton, F. W. Marshall, 
F. E. Bennett, ('. E. Mee, 

K. E. Black, H. C. Morton, 
R. Blain, A. J. Norcliffe. 
S. V. Bradford, J. P. Nunn, 

D. L. Bridgwater, N. R. Paxton, 
R. W. Briggs, A. R. D. Pictor 
C. Button, F. K. Pope, 
H. S. Clark. T. R. Radford, 
H. A. Clist, (. H. Roberts, 
A. Crom bie, H. G. Simms, 


W. J. T. Godwin, 8. Simpson, 
W. L. Haile, [. G. Smith, 
F. Higginson, J. E. Sterrett, 
G. G. Howard, T. Stott, 

8. G. W. Hunt, EB. J. Symeox, 
I. R. Jones, B. G. Warr, 
W. King, E. B. Webber. 


J.C. Williams. 
W. S. Wort, 
H. T. Wright. 


C. J. W. Lindley, 
J. 8. McKay, 
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GESSO RELIEF.—II, 


By REGINALD HALLWARD. 


[ suppose the greatest adventure that 
has befallen me in the use of gesso was the 
construction of a font for the baptistry of 
Yilbury Church, Essex, some years ago, the 
surface of which was entirely worked in this 
material, modelled, gilded, and coloured. It 
stands about 6 ft. high with cover, and the 

undation was made for me in English oak 
by Mr. Romney Green. Sexagon in shape, 
with fitted cover, round its sides were six 
recessed panels, containing subjects modelled 
in low relief, as follows:—(1) The Ark: 
(2) the Expulsion; (3) the Brazen Serpent; 
(4) the Red Sea; (5) Pentecost; (6) the 
Baptism of St. John. These subject panels 
were round headed, and included ornamental! 
spandrils, with birds and flowers filling the 
space above them, with an outer surrounding 
oulding of corded character. The font 

ver, surmounted by a ball finial, contained 
each division of its sexagon construction 

a triangular-shaped panel, recessed like those 
below, containing fruit trees, conventionally 
treated, the six sides converging on the bal! 
finial and divided by a raised moulding, 
corresponding to the same moulding dividing 
the main panels of the font itself. This main 
portion, containing the font basin, rested on 
a cylindrical pillar supported by a series of 
buttresses extending outwards at the bass 
and resting on the circular platform which 
formed the base of the font. Except for the 
principal panels gilded with gold leaf, 
font was gilded entirely with aluminium 
louble gilded), and then treated with 
quers toned to a gold colour varying from 
ight to deep. There is, in My view, an 
extraordinary beauty in the gold effects 
ibtained through treatment in this way, and 
contrast of leaving the silver colour in 
some places toned to a faint blue gives an 
effect to the ornament of inlaid mother-of 
pearl. The silver so treated was therefore 
retained and extended down the edges of the 

ttresses, and alternating with black in a 
rt of chequer work, in contrast to the gold 
‘lsewhere, it gave much charm to the colour 
he subject panels round the font were treated 
with black, not used opaquely, but rubbed 

on thinly and pulled off, leaving it a little 
deeper in the hollows. In order to retain the 
gesso surface and the quality of the metal, 
in treatment of this kind we should veil, but 
not obliterate, retaining through the overcoats 
the characteristics of the under surfaces, 
keeping—to borrow an illustration from music 
—the value in due proportion of all the in- 
struments, not drowning any of them. The 





1.—Sketcu Mope. ts Gesso Retier, 
Part oF War Memoriat. 


reproduction given of the font is not suc- 
cessful, but will indicate something of its 
general character. The ball termination of 
the cover offered an opportunity for expres- 
sive treatment, not founded actually on any 
natural form of fruit or seed, both of which 
offer such rich and wonderful sources of sug 
gestion; I nevertheless tried to get some- 
thing of this free quality into it. The high 
mouldings which divide the sections of the 
cover tossed themselves over the top, and 
then ran up the ball in diminished form to 
meet at the apex. Between the buttresses on 
the face of the supporting column were ears 
of wheat in relief, gold on a background of 
deeper gold. 

The undertaking was almost a quixotic 
adventure, and soon devoured the smal! pay- 
ment to be made for it. In order to appre- 
ciate the effect of lighting on the relief work 
the heavy font had constantly to be turned 
about, and for lack of a suitable turntable 
it was a difficult business, causing consider 
ible strain, from which I have often since 
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Cross For War MEMORIAL. 


had to suffer. The enlightened and sym 
pathetic incumbent at that time, Rev. R. 
Clayton, in addition to commissioning this 
work also gave me an opportunity to com- 
plete the setting of the font, which was to 
stand at the front of a small apse, lighted 
by three small single-light windows, at the 
west end of the church, which he asked me 
to fill. It was thought suitable in such a 
position that the subjects chosen should be 
represented. by children, so in the centre light 
there was a little St. George with his 
banner: and in the lights on either side 
other little warriors holding the banners of 
the Holy Spirit and of loyalty. I purposely 
kept the treatment light, with plenty of 
silvery white glass, in order not to darken 
the baptistry, but the banners gave an oppor 
tunity for colour which I hope was not 
neglected. 

The gilded font back- 
ground of white walls, to which some tem 
pera ornament was added, composed of per 
pendicular lines of black and white, empha 
sising the sections of the wall work forming 
the apse, and spreading either way in 
spandrils of grape ornament in black and 
russet colour at the cornice. A smal] com- 
memorative tablet, executed in gesso, 18 
placed on one of the wall spaces. The 
church, which occupies an isolated situation 
near the docks, is probably not entered by 
one in a million outside the parish itself, but 


stands against a 
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-SketcH Mopet tn Gesso Rewier 
oF PANELS BETWEEN PAINTING IN ALTAR- 
preck, Lustiercn CnHnurcn. 


there is a sort of pleasure in working amid 
surroundings in many ways 80 bare, 60 
poignant and depressing, and the work is 
certainly done for its own sake. At this 
time it is hardly possible to get a living 
wage for such work, in the stress of more 
competitive activity, and one realises how 
such efforts are but a backwater to the tide 
of contemporary life in its present disposition. 

At the time I did this work, whatever the 
case now, there was no atmosphere for an 
ipproach such as I have described, except 
under obstructions enough to divert anyone 
from such undertakings, nor is there any real 
security for its after-care when accomplished, 
personal treatment being almost wholly dis- 
counted by a slick and ready-made formula 
of how to produce ecclesiastical art, which 
largely ruled out the artist, and a new 
vicar, in the first ardours of incumbency, is 
as likely as not to find the treatment intro 
duced by his predecessor unsound, or unhis- 
torical, and proceeds to replace it with some- 
thing more akin to the doctrines of his par- 
ticular party. This is not hearsay. I could 
give instances of the replacing of artists’ 
work because it did not accord with some 
preconception of what was “* historical "’ and 
which emerged in imitation “‘ Fra Angelico ' 
angels, enough to make them weep, when the 
reform was effected! So long as we drag 
along this old wardrobe of a dead past, 
clothing our churches in it, and finding only 
such to be orthodox, art will express iteelf 
elsewhere, because there is no room for new 
adventure and interpretation without wound- 
ing doctrines out of which the life has passed. 
A use of gesso, and for which it is very 
well suited, is that of sketch models. and 
No. 1 represents the model in gesso of a 
panel afterwards cast in lead, and inserted 
in @ stone memorial. The panel of orna 
ment (No. 2) was planned for the reredos 
erected in Lustleigh Church, Devon: a trip 
tych in carved and gilded frame, these panels 


forming the divisions between the paintings 

It is often asserted, since the prac 
tice of making models fell away with 
the divorce of craftsmanship from archi 
tecture, that it is possible to know 


exactly, through the office drawing. how it 
will appear, without the help of a model, and 
if it was possible to modify the proportions 
and to make changes as the work went along 

which I famcy was the mediwmval way, 
when men worked more iprtuitively, the 
working drawings at that period being prob- 
ably of more tentative character—this might 
be the case, but is there any similar oppor- 
tunity now? If not, such sketch models 
shonld be of the utmost service, and T have 
always found them so. 
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MODERN 


At this season it is the custom to review 
the activities of the year that has passed, 
to study the processes and conditions of 
society responsible for trade and the de- 
velopment of building, and to take stock 
mentally of the advantages and experience 
gained. We have already dealt with the 
completion of two of the largest buildings 
of modern times, the London County Hall 
and the Offices of the Port of London 
Authority. Apart from these works 1922 
has been singularly barren in buildings of 
the first magnitude, although it is only fair 
to credit the past year with the inaugura- 
tion of certain big schemes, some of which 
will take at least three years to complete. 
Nearly all the vacant sites have been de- 
veloped in Aldwych, and a notable building 
raised on the inner side of the eastern cres- 
cent. In consequence there only remain the 
open spaces on either side of the magnifi- 
cent Bush Building, which Mr. Corbett has 
contrived with infinite skill to reconcile 
with the Strand facade of Somerset House 
and the diminutive scale of St. Mary-le- 
Strand. Regent Street is still in the throes 
of reconstruction on lines of megalithic 
petrification, in which regard it is fast 
assuming the character of Oxford Street, 
with the result that high-class trade tends 
to concentrate in Bond Street. In Oxford 
Street Selfridge’s continues to throw out 
antenne in anticipation of the eventual re- 
construction which Sir John Burnet is con- 
trolling. There are likewise signs of activity 
in Lower Regent Street adjoining York 
House, which recently underwent recon- 
struction. High Holborn boasts one new 
building, the Telephone Exchange designed 
by Mr. E. Capper, of His Majesty's Office 
of Works. And in Pall Mall East, the sky 
line of Barclay’s Bank competes with other 
excitements and upsets the equilibrium of 
King George the Third on his noble bronze 
charger. Mr. Curtis Green contributes a 
small building of excellent scale in Duke 
Street, St. James’s, although exception 
must be taken to the window-heads to the 
second-floor windows. On the whole, apart 
from the reconstruction of the big stores 
such as the Army and Navy in Victoria 
Street, Westminster, by Sir Aston Webb, 
and Messrs. Peter Robinson's by Mr. 
Austen Hall, in Oxford Street, things have 
been moving slowly in the West End. In 
the City there are signs of rebuilding on 
every hand, especially near London Bridge 
and in the vicinity of the Bank of England. 
The new P. & O. Banking Corporation, by 
Messrs. Colleutt & Hamp, of which a frag- 
ment is complete, promises to be of 
academic distinction. Moorgate Street, to 
which Sir Robert Smirke gave grace and 
refinement eighty years or so ago, is now 
partly reconstrveted into irregular groups 
which, although fine in themselves, lack 
unity, and in consequence the street wears 
the same look of anguish as the recon- 
structed Regent Street in the, West End. 
In Gresham Street wiser counsels prevailed 
when the British and Foreign Banking As- 
sociation decided to reconstruct the Guild- 
hall Tavern oricinally built by Sir Robert 


Smirke in 18992. ere the facade has 
been retained and the interior only 
rebuilt. Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


By A PRACTISING ARCHITECT. 


Strand have been enriched with one or two 
minor buildings, but these thoroughfares 
ean never be expected to depart from the 
quasi-provincial mien which they have 
expressed for the past two centuries. There 
are signs, however, that architects are not 
despairing of improving the conventional 
scenery of London in spite of the lack of 
control and the difficulty of designing blocks 
of buildings which would add to the com- 
prehensive dignity of the streets. There is 
a tendency to-day to return to simplicity, to 
avoid the deception of elevations overladen 
with exclamatory ornament and sculpture, 
and to aim at good taste and direct state- 
ment. It is the fear of competition, the 
dread of being thought dull and insipid, that 
compels so many designers to rely on per 
spective drawings and rendered elevations 
for their results. In effect such drawings 
are merely the means to the end, and the 
results are mainly disappointing. The 
public has often been blamed by people of 
taste for the bad architecture of the streets. 
On the contrary, it is not the public but the 
architects themselves who are to blame. 
The masterpieces of the past have all the 
attributes of style and good breeding. 
There is rarely absent from an eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century building that 
abstract quality of character, the impress 
of study, good proportion and fitness which 
raised the old work above the morass of 
fashion. No sane man wishes to reproduce 
past expression in facsimile, neither should 
he be allowed so to do. The conditions 
have changed, the symbolism is different, 
the impetus that directs conception to-day 
is totally dissimilar. There is, however, 
nothing to be said against emulation of the 
finesse inherent in such masterpieces or 
earnest attempts to secure some part of 
the many abstract qualities that render 
these buildings the best of their type in 
this country, if not in the world. — 

By comparison with America England 
has much to learn regarding civic architec- 
ture. In this country experiment has suc- 
ceeded experiment; practically the whole of 
the nineteenth century was a period of ad- 
venture and exploitation. During the last 
20 years there has been a steady return to 
precedent and simplicity, but the desired 
result is still far from being attained. 
Strange as it may seem, the real advance 
has been made on the domestic side, and 
that in a way without precedent in any 
other age or country. Setting aside the 
especial division of homes for the rich or 
the upper middle classes, and directing 
attention to the mass of buildings erected 
for the benefit of the working classes, it is 
& matter for congratulation to see the 
degree of success which has attended the 
labours of English architects, manv of 
whom have spent the best part of their lives 
studying social problems. It has heen said 
that Kate Greenaway first inspired archi- 
tects to take an interest in Old-Enclish 
eottage life, and that the idea of garden 
city communities arose from the influence 
of this talented artist's drawings and nur- 
sery rhymes. To the garden cities have 
succeeded the housing questions of the pact 
decade, as well as the need to put an end 
to the essays of the speculative builder. 
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The result has been the developm ht of the 
small house for the worker disti:+ from 
the cottage caricature which the pr jectors 
of the garden cities decided to most 


suitable for their especial enterprise. j 
has been demonstrated through ut the 
country that regional architecture is pos. 


sible and that standardisation of dotail op 
eighteenth-century lines is the most reason. 
able procedure. The worker’s house is now 
in every way as pleasant to look upon a; 
the most lordly mansion; the sash window. 


the refined pentice, and the brass knocker 
have become familiar to the present genera. 
tion of workers, and the housewives diseyss 


dimity curtains and hand-made furnitur. 
with the gusto of connoisseurs. It is 


therefore, in the humblest sphere of build. 
ing, the homes of the people, that th 
greatest advance has been made, and it js 
noteworthy that, where close reference t 
traditional methods of stylish design and 


the selection of proper material for building 


have been made, the most telling re. 
sults have been achieved, and, what is of 
the utmost importance, the subordination 


of the picturesque manufactured for thea. 
trical reasons only. 


——§¢-—_--—.__.. 


Medieval Wall Paintings. 


In the Victoria and Albert Museum is ar 
important collection of drawings and tracings of 
early wall paintings of the British School prie 
to the Reformation, and of paintings from rood. 


screens. A selection of these has now bee 
placed on exhibition in Rooms 71 and 72 
the Department of Engraving, Illustration and 


Design. 
of facsimile copies of thirteenth to fifteent! 
century wall paintings, made by Mr. E. W 
Tristram. Of special interest are his five 
drawings of the painted decoration which has 
lately been disclosed on the tomb of Edmund 
Crouchback in Westminster Abbey. These ar 
the beginning of a series of records that will & 
made in Westminster Abbey, where the examina- 
tion conducted by Professor Lethaby and Mr. 


Tristram is revealing a large amount of hitherto J 
unknown painted work of the Pre-Reformation § 


period. 


The entrance to Woolsthorpe Manor ‘out | 


the birthplace of Sir Isaac New 0". 


A large section of the exhibits consists | 
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‘XX THE BUILDER & 


MEDIZAVAL WALL PAINTINGS. 


Ir is a gratifying symptom that so much 
public attention should be bestowed on matters 
eoncerning art, and the correspondence in The 
Times on the subject of the preservation of 
ancient wall paintings is an instance of the 
growth of interest in these matters. The 
question of how these ancient wall paintings 
may best be preserved is not easily answered. 
Whether the care of them should be left to 
private enterprise or to some public authority— 
such a8 a committee formed by the authorities 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, or other 
body—is a matter for inquiry. 

Mr. E. W. Tristram is of opinion that it is to 
private enterprise that we must look, while at 
the same time everything which could be done 
to increase interest in the work should be 
encouraged. On the importance of making 
records of these old paintings there can be no 
two opinions ; but what has already been done 
in this way is the result mainly of private 
enterprise. If not always possible to afford 
original copies of these old decorations, photo- 
graphs should in all cases be taken, and we 
should have thought that this might be left to 
local initiative. There is not a little danger 
from publicity in these matters, and too much 
attention should not be called to them.  Re- 
storation has such a bad record, is invested with 
so much terror to all those who care for the 
preservation of ancient buildings or paintings, 
that it is well that we should understand very 
elearly the limited extent to which we can 
resort to restoration, and it must be recognised 
that preservation is not at all an easy matter. 
Here we come up against the infallibility, or 
fallibility, of the expert. We have, in the case 
of Mr. Tristram’s work in Westminster Abbey, all 
the assurance which his fine appreciation of the 
kind of restoration at which we should aim 
bestows on us. This appreciation, which is that 
of the artist as well as the expert—-we wonder 
whether Mr. Tristram would not rather resent 
this latter title—-endows him with just those 
qualities which are required and which we see 
in his case to yield such successful results ! 

Special mixtures, the claim for this or that 
ehemical preservative, celluloid, or any other 
medium of the kind, should be accepted with 
much hesitation. As stated in The Times: 
“Much of that work was of a very simple 
eharacter, requiring not scientific preparations, 
valuable because they were scientific, but simple 
remedies.” We have only to walk through the 
eloisters at Westminster to see how, under the 
aim of preservation, a chemical preservative 
applied there some time ago in a few years has 
disintegrated the stone surface. This should 
warn us against too ready acceptance of any 
infallible preservative. 

There are two requirements in thinking of the 
preservation of an ancient wall painting, the one 
is to unwrap it from the coat of dirt with which 
the deposit of ages has covered it, and the other 
to remove the whitewash under which it has 
been buried; and this being achieved we have 
the biggest problem still before us, which is to 
secure as far as possible its permanence when 
recovered. And we believe that no chemical 
process is likely to assist the matter very much, 
favouring as we do simpler and less experimental 
methods, nor do we believe it at all possible 
always to resist decay. 

Mr. Tristram has, so it appears to us, reached 
in his work isely the mean between the true 
and false of preservation. He recovers; but 
qualified by the inevitable changes that lapse of 
ume entails, and without attempting to restore 
in the mi ing sense of the term ; he therefore 
restores much more adequately, and we are able 
to enjoy the evidence of the amplitude of beauty 
and design in the original work, because we are 
looking at the actual painting itself, and not one 
‘faked.” The practice of the arts, of the 
processes and methods connected with them, 
gives to an artist a certain advantage, in this 
kind of work, over the expert who is not an 
artist. Nothing could exceed the value and 
importance of restoration in this right sense, 





which is that achieved by Mr. Tristram in the 
case of the Crouchback tomb and others, In 
such a way there is nothing, we believe, which 
imperils the permanent character of the im- 
provement. Having said this, we confess to 
viewing with the greatest alarm the descent of 
experts upon mediwval paintings in order to 
endow them with a new immortality. While it 
is desirable that such reasonable care as is 
possible should in every case be taken, the 
history of restoration is, as we have said, too 
disastrous to encourage us to embark on the 
application of remedies, which, as in the case of 
the wall paintings in Croughton Church, were, 
according to the rector, anything but satis- 
factory. As the result of the spraying with 
celluloid, the “ blue,” we are told, “ ran,” and 
“it did not prevent the pigments from peeling 
off the wall.” This recent instance should be 
enough to warn us, and there are others which 
might be quoted equally eloquent of the dangers 
of restoration. 

For there is a mortality in art as well as in 
life, which we may not gainsay. We may 
extend old age, but time has none the less 
ourselyes and all our work in its grasp, and it 
will not be interpreted as any want of appre- 
ciation of these ancient wall paintings, hallowed 
by time, and the freedom and piety of their 
genius, if we say that the less experiments made 
upon them the better, leaving them rather to 
ordinary care intelligently bestowed, keeping 
them and enjoying them so long as we can. 
Meanwhile we can also be doing such good work 
ourselves as will fill the gap in their decease, 
and give to our churches the gift of life in so 
doing, instead of maintaining them only as 
sepulchres. Nor should it be forgotten that 
just as good work, and work also in sympathy 
with our own time, is available, and that while 
we should reverence the past—it is a poor 
reverence which is not also an example and an 
inspiration—it should not be a superstition, 
or even a fetish, as we have seen it become. 
Nor will it remain so when life extending 
beyond its present economic servitude is in- 
spired and free enough to give expression to 
its own dream. 

-_——_ Ol lr 


New Premises for Cox’s Bank. 


In our issue for January 5, the name of 
Mr. Durward Brown should have appeared as 
joint architect with Mr. Keynes Purchase, 
F.R.LB.A., for these premises. 








Aa old Doorway, King's Lynn. 

















THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF ANCIENT EDIFICES 
IN THE DEVASTATED 


REGIONS OF FRANCE. 


Some interesting details on the above sub- 
ject were recently given by M. Paul Léon, 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of France. 
The work began during the war, said 
M. Léon. As soon as the enemy were 
driven back from the Marne (1914) twenty- 
seven churches were immediately classed as 
‘‘ historical monuments,”’ and urgent repairs 
executed. After the Armistice a gigantic and 
delicate task presented itself. Yet, as a rule, 
“one was astonished to find the edifice less 
entfrely destroyed than at first seemed to be 
the case. Nothing remained, yet all re- 
mained—the substructure, the bases of the 
pillars, a few pieces of wall—but all around 
were the materials. Mostly intact and on the 
spot, these could be replaced in position." 

For four years everything discovered of 
artistic value was carried to store sheds 
around the cathedral, and a most amazing 
collection resulted. Rheims ** was built with 
the materials of abbeys and churches de- 
molished in the course of centuries.’ Relics 
of ancient stonework, incorporated in the 
walls of more recent constructions, were thus 
brought to light. Careful comparison by 
experts resulted in interesting reconstitutions, 
such as a pillar of the nave of St. Nicaise, 
and arcades of the old cloister of the chapter. 
The fail of a house revealed a Gothic frontage 
hitherto hidden and unsuspected. The sub- 
structures of ancient and half-forgotten edifices 
were laid bare—the convents of the Cordeliers 
and Jacobins, St. Pierre-le-Vieil, St. Michel, 
the church of the Canons and old Saint 
Symphorien, the first cathedral of Rheims, 
consecrated in the fourth century—a fugitive 
but intensely interesting glimpse of the past 
ecclesiastical edifices of the historical city. 
The repair of the foundations of the present 
cathedral laid bare the tombs of the arch- 
bishops, where croziers, chalices, and other 
objects of archmological and artistic interest 
were discovered. Similar work on Noyon 
Cathedral brought to light the ancient rood- 
loft, of which the stones had been used as a 
foundation for an altar. 

Of 756 ‘ historical monuments’ injured 
by the war, twelve were entirely annihilated. 
In fifty-two cases the question remained to 
decide whether restoration was possible or 
desirable. A special committee of technical 
men and artistic authorities was examining 
each case. The nature of the edifice had to 
be taken into consideration. To restore the 
grandiose and massive keep of the castle of 
Coucy would doubtless be a costly and 
chimerical enterprise. A town hall or church 
was a different proposition. The old = 
houses round the squares at Arras had already 
been rebuilt; the population unanimously 
called for the restoration of the belfry. At 
Mont-Notre-Dame, near Soissons, the magnifi- 
cent nave had been blown up, but the 
materials lay around, and reconstruction was 
perfectly practicable. Se 

More complex was the work of provisional 

consolidation of edifices of which the definite 
restoration must be at present deferred. The 
first point was to prevent further disaggrega- 
tion. The walls must be protected against 
the action of the weather; if possible, a light 
roof put on. Once thus sheltered, the stone- 
work is examined. A gap is filled with 
rubble, an arch piece — under a shaky 
flying buttress, a crumbling statue canopied. 
For two years such temporary work has gone 
on at Rheims. Cambrai Cathedral tower, 
190 ft. high, had an enormous breach 50 ft. 
from the ground. Its destruction by exple- 
sion was first considered, but the ingenuity 
of the architect and the skill of the workmen 
enabled this to be avoided. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Woolworth Building, Liverpool. 

Messrs. F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., have 
acquired the extensive island site of St. Peter’s 
Pro-Cathedral in Church-street, Liverpool, and 
we illustrate this week the building about to 
be erected thereon for the purpose of a branch of 
the business. The elevations will be of Portland 
stone, with suitable adapted fenestration inter- 
posed with stone piers and frieze surmounted 
by a bold cornice supported by consoles. A 
central feature is marked by a bronze decorated 
window of considerable proportions, bounded 
on each side with stone pavilions and detached 
Roman Doric columns and crowned with a 
further story above the cornice which at this 
point has a coffered soffit. The angle treatment 
has similar architectural features to those in 
the centre pavilions. 

It is proposed to commence building opera- 
tions forthwith, under the direction of Mr. 
William Priddle, Messrs. Woolworth’s architect. 











Parish Hall, Epsom. 
On pp. 119-120 we illustrate the conversion of 


a bre in Church-street, Epsom, into a 
pariah hall for St. Martin’s Church. Messrs. 
H. M. Grellier & Son are the architects. 





Flats in Dorset Street. 


Messrs. Trehearne & Norman are the archi- 
tects of the new flats in Dorset-street, illustrated 


on pp. 121-122. 
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THE MAGNOLIA BUILD- 
ING, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
By A. C. BOSSOM. 


Taz Magnolia Building exemplifies some 
artistic fundamental axioms which are obligat- 
ory in the old countries, but which, in our haste, 
in America we have frequently ignored. 

First, a structure which towers above its 
neighbours must be so designed that it is present- 
able from all sides ; it has no back, but possesses 
four fronts. This principle tends to satisfy the 
eye, and the time is not far distant when the 
designer of tall buildings who ignores this 
principle will be looked upon as a public nuis- 
ance. 

Next, the question of light, ventilation, and 
protection against cold winds are cared for b 
making the court face south, and literally extend- 
ing its arms like two bastions to receive the pre- 
vailing cooler winds. Every room has an exterior 
exposure, and the north side of the building 
which receives the cold, unpleasant “ northers ” 
is given up entirely to elevators, toilet rooms, 
and staircases, — 

Another feature that also has been given very 
deep consideration was the appearance of the 
building in relation to all of its surroundings. 
Photographs of the site from all points of view 
were taken, and studies of the building developed 
from any angle to prevent the possibility of 
an unpleasant appearance from anywhere before 
the final design was made. 

As to the size of the building, one has only to 
see Dallas and the structure will speak for 
itself, but it might be interesting to know that 
in its construction there were 1,469 car-loads of 
material, made up as follows :— 


Structural steel, 183 ; limestone, 142 ; common 
brick, 90; enamelled brick, 36; fire brick, 4; 
hollow tile, 84 ; cement, 115 ; hydrated lime, 24 ; 
doors, windows, wood frames, &c., 13; lumber, 
51; metal doors and windows, 88; marble, 17; 
granite, 2; glass, 4; reinforcing wires and 
anchors, 6; floor tile, rubber, 2; floor tile, 
vitrified, 2; finished hardware, enamels, &c., 3 ; 
waterproofing asphalte and paper, 3; plasteri 
material, plaster, 20; plastering iron po 
lathing, 4; plastering sand, 46; damp-proofing 
plastic material, 1 ; paint, 2; plumbing fixtures, 
pipes, fittings, 12; heating and ventilating 
materials, boilers, machinery, pipes, fittings, 
fixtures, &c., 25; electrical material, fans and 
lighting fixtures, pipe, wire fittings, &., 14; 
elevators and motors, &c., 12; crushed lime- 
stone and trap rock, 8; sand, 229; gravel, 297 ; 
miscellaneous material, 10. Total, 1,469. 

These 1,469 cars, reckoning 50 cars to the 
train, would make 29 trains with nine cars to 
spare. It js estimated that the weight of the 
building is approximately 100,000,000 Ibs. 

The building contains 4,000 electric lights, 


with a total of 450 candle power, 550,000 ft. of 
electric wire (enough to reach from Dallas to 
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Austin if placed in one line), and 180,000 | of 


conduit (enough to reach from Dallas to ‘ort 
Worth if placed in one line). There are | 4 
switches, 700 fans, 1,400 telephones (wit! 300 
private *phones in addition), 275 mess: niger 
cars, 90 fire alarms, and 400 bells. The elec: :icaj 
equipment of the building weighs about 268 


gross tons. The building has 29 stories above 
the pavement and two in the basement, ma ing 
a total of 31 stories. 

The exterior of the building is constructed of 
limestone from the grade to the roof, and no 
imitations or sham materials have been used 
anywhere ; everything is exactly as it appears. 
An effort has been made to keep the building as 
simple as possible, and an adap.ation of Italian 
sixteenth-century Florentine architecture was 
used as the basis of the design, simplified, of 
course, to meet America’s requirements. The 
group over the main doorway on Commerce. 
street signifies the commercial and industria! 
activities of the State. The right-hand side 
was inspired by the great oil industry and by 
the ranching and agricultural activities—the 
title of the group is “ The Awakening.” The 
woman represents the State, or awakening of the 
country, and the child represents the new-born 
industry, holding the lamp of intelligence, 
enlightment, or foresight, which is kept burning 
by the oil product. The gear wheels and 
mechanical accessories symbolise power and the 
use of oil. The left side of the group is symbolic 
of commerce. The woman with the winged 
hat of Mercury, the God of Commerce, progress, 
and speed, is telling her people—represented 
by the child with the winged ball (“‘ the world ”) 
—to distribute all over the world what is pro- 
duced in this State. The other accessories 
symbolise transportation and the cartouche in 
the centre is enriched with “The Magnolia.” 
Conventionalised laurel leaves on each side of 
the cartouche stand for glory of enterprise, 
recompense to the worker, profit, and all is 
surmounted by the American Eagle on the top 
of the cartouche, signifying national protection. 

Internally the building is capable of sub- 
division in any direction, and a unit system of 
electric lighting, door, window, and corridor 
construction was all worked out so that changes 
can be made in the future without unduly ripping 
the building to pieces. The elevators are known 
as the one-to-one traction type, and have a 
micro-levelling attachment connected to them 
which enables the cars to stop within one- 
eighth of an inch of each floor, thus saving the 
jolting so frequent in lifts in a tall building 
which have a speed, such as this building has, of 
600 ft. or more per minute. 

Outside New York there are only three 
buildings higher than the Magnolia Building. 
They are the City Hall, Philadelphia (537 ft., 
4} ins.), Travelers’ Insurance Building, Hartford, 
Conn. (525 ft.), and the L. C. Smith Building in 
Seattle, Wash. (a thirty-two story building, 
the height of which is not known), but the 
Magnolia Building has the distinction of being 
the tallest limestone building in the world. 
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The Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas. 


Mr. A. C. Bossom, Architect. (Ses p. 116.) 
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THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 


‘Tax Physical Society of London and the 
ical Society held their thirteenth annual 
exhibition at the Imperial College of Science, 
South Kensington, on the afternoons and 
evenings of Wednesday and eines Jan 
3 and 4, when many excellent pieces of electrica 
—— and other physical apparatus were dis- 
- a and explained to the visitors. 
improved chromoscope, among others, 
should make a direct appeal to art workers and 
should prove extremely useful in connection 
with the selection and placing of the several 
different tints in a colour scheme. The choice 
of harmonious tints is better understood on 
inspection than by scientific argument concern- 
ing primaries, secondaries and tertiaries, and 
this ingenious optical device permits the designer 
to see the result of any desired substitution of 
colours for one or all of those included in the 
first draft of the scheme. The use of the instru- 
ment in the internal decorative treatment of 
architecture is obvious, for the whole effect of 
a building is often lost by the inclusion of one or 
more colours which either fail to harmonise, or, 
from the use of unsuitable tone values, disguise 
and degrade the architectural shapes to which 
they should give distinction. While a com- 
petent decorative artist will be able to construct 
a scheme which avoids these errors, a suggested 
change of one hue upsets the balance of the 
whole and involves the preparation of a new 
drawing. In connection with expensive 
theatrical costumes and scenery where colour 
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effects are liable to be subjected to keen, if not 
always pore sont re a. age ena the 
ible sa use chromosco 
apesncthy its value increases with the 
number of persons whose taste in colour has to 
be consulted. It does not in any way interfere 
with the employment of artists in a creative 
capacity, and if it deprives them of some dull 
repetitive labour, it is likely to create more 
interest in fine colour design and more than 
make up the deficiency. 

A highly efficient Reflex Drawing Apparatus 
was exhibited by Mr. C. Baker, High Holborn, 
by means of which the image obtained by the 
microscope is proj upon the paper and 
permits the draughtsman to outline any part of 
the image directly upon its contours, a method 
which makes for the maximum possible precision. 

The microscope is used horizontally and is 
raised sufficiently above the level of the paper 
to give the desired degree of magnification and 
a prism in the drawing attachment permits of 
the rays being thrown vertically down on the 
paper, or, by turning the instrument, up on the 


ceiling for purposes of 
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8. M. Dixon’s patent)Jis exhibited by \\csars, 
B. J. Hall & Co., Ltd., Chalfont House, | regt 
Peter-street, Westminster, S.W.1. The use of the 
camera is a modification of the plane table 
method of surveying and permits of great «peed 
and accuracy. 

The testing of ‘camera and other optical lenses 
was demonstrated by the Hilger Interfero- 
meter (Adam Hilger, Ltd., London). 

Certain rays of light from a mercury vapour 
lamp are collimated and projected through the 
lens, while a number of similar rays are deflected 
by means of mirrors through the eye-piece. An 
obvious distortion of wave patterns is produced 
when a lens of imperfect form is under exami- 
nation. From the patterns formed it is possible 
to judge what portion of the lens’s surface is 
accurate and so foretell its possible scope of 
practical employment. 

Other exhibits included apparatus in connec- 
tion with stresses in structures, with the photo- 
graphic production of scales on glass for optical 
purposes, with the photography of sound waves 
and with radio-active substances. 





demonstration to a4 
class. Artificial illu- 
minants are necessary 
with la magnifica- 
tion and are to be 
procured from the 
maker of the Reflex 
apparatus. 


The Surveyor’s 
Camera (Professor 
























































THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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Flats, Dorset-street. W, Masses. Taznzanne & Normax, Architects. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF ROBERT 
AND JAMES ADAM. 





It is perhaps by regarding the brothers 
Adam as contemporaries of Robert Burns 
that as just estimate is most likely to be 
formed of the nature of their works. The 
comparison brings to mind the fact that a 
whole world of democratic ideas has been 
created between the time when they designed 
their stately mansions and the present day. 
Not all of the architects’ clients belonged to 
an hereditary aristocracy, but the style and 
scale of Adam's work imply not only 
wealth but qualities and cultivation on the 
part of those for whom it was executed. 
The closing years of the old régime before 
the French Revolution had a magnificence 
in England as well as in France that was 
destined to be shattered by a profound 
change in the poor man’s outlook on life, 
its possibilities and opportunities; a change 
reflected in the poetry of Burns. Previous 
to the great upheaval, wealth and rank 
commanded respect out of all proportion to 
the moral or intellectual worth of their pos- 
sessors. A _ spiritual legacy of feudalism 
maintained among the dependent poor a 
state of humility and resignation admirably 
expressed in the conversation between 
Burns’ immortal ‘‘ Twa dogs,'’ where the 
indifference, extravagance and pride of the 
gentry is also set forth with no less pre- 
cision for being written down with exquisite 
humour. 

Art, of a sort, was bound to flourish under 
these conditions. The rich patron was gra- 
ciously pleased to require the finest procur- 
able commodities, and the humble crafts- 


men performed a customary duty if not a 
religious obligation to their superiors in ful- 
filling the need, earning their living incident- 
imagination is 


ally in the process. Little 





Prem © Shs Anditectene of Dike ent Sunes Aten.” 
Interior of Mauscleum. Boweod Park, Wiltshire. 


needed to recognise that art would be 
directed towards the magnificence and luxury 
of the great in such a case, and the success- 
ful architect had to be prepared to exploit 
these tendencies to the utmost in order to 
appeal to minds cultivated by a long tradi- 
tion of expert service and excellent crafts- 
manship. 

For success in this branch of architecture 
the brothers Robert and James Adam were 
admirably qualified by their social bearing 
as well as by their technical skill, and their 
works reflect a keen appreciation of the state- 
liness of accommodation required by their 
clients as well as their consummate adroit- 
ness in creating its effects. After rather 
more than a century and a quarter of criti- 
cism and abuse, too often accompanied by 
the demolition or remodelling of their works, 
Robert and James Adam have found a faith- 
ful and sympathetic chronicler of their 
achievements in Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Curator of the Sir John 
Soane Museum, in whose two sumptuous 
and profusely illustrated volumes the art of 
the two masters is placed before the public 
in a comprehensive manner.* 

An account of their travels, their friends 
and clients, their letters and those of their 
critics, favourable or unfavourable, composes 
a most fascinating picture of grandiose man- 
ners in the early Georgian period. Needless 
to say, the architecture in the picture will 





* The Architecture of Robert and James Adam, 1758- 
1794.” By Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I B.A., 
Curator of the Sir John Soane Museum. Vols. I and IT. 
London: Published at the Offices of Country Life, 
Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; and by 
George Newnes, Ltd., Southampton-street, W.C.2. 
Price £8 8s. net. 
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not bear inspection in the light of RP 
‘* Seven Lamps,”’ or of his dissertation upon 
the connection of architecture with «ppro. 


priate construction in the opening chapt rs of 
his ‘* Stones of Venice.”’ ; 

With the brothers Adam there is no ques. 
tion of balancing the moral values © 
" Architecture of humility "’ against the vices 
of the ‘* Architecture of pride."’ The latter 
was demanded of them by the conditions of 
their time and practice, and their task was 


to dispose their material to the prondest 
possible effect. That their architecture sof. 
fers from the disregard of constructional 


interest is apparent to anyone who has con. 
sidered architecture in its simpler forms. and 
it did not require the teachings of a Ruskin 
to enlighten Samuel Johnson, whose Journal 
is quoted :— 

** Tuesday, 19th July.—We went to Kedle- 
ston to see Tord Scarsdale’s new honse. 
which is very costly but ill contrived. The 
Hall is very stately, lighted by three sky 
lights: It has two rows of marble pillars, 
dug as I hear, from Langley, a quarry in 
Northamptonshire: the pillars are very large 
and massy, they take up too much room, 
thev were better away. Behind the wall is 
a circular saloon, useless and therefore ill- 
contrived. The corridors that join the wings 
to the body are mere passages through seg- 
ments of circles. The State Bedchamber 
was very richly furnished. The Dining 
Parlour was more splendid in gilt plate than 


any I have seen. There were many pic- 
tures. The grandeur was all below. The 
Bedchambers were small, low, dark, and 


fitter for a prison than a house of splendour. 
The kitchen has opening into the gallery by 
which its heat and fumes are dispersed over 
the house. There seemed in the whole more 
cost than judgment.” 

The criticism of the eminent Doctor should 
perhaps, be applied in this instance to the 


architect, James Paine, who commenced the 
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building, as well as to the brothers Adam, 
who continued the work; it is, however, a 
valuable corrective to the tendency of some 
critics to accept correct style as the only 
necessary feature of fine architecture. This 
was the position taken up by Joseph Gwilt, 
who felt that the Adam's work fell short o* 
Classical purity and was to be reprehended 
on that account. It was no secret that Adam 
had studied in Diocletian's Palace at 
Spalatro, which had been alluded to by 
Edward Gibbon in his monumental history as 
evidencing the decline of art, but the 
question of Classic purity is a delicate matter 
and imvolves taste as well as knowledge 
since critics by no means agree with one 
another. Leaving purity on one side, there 
is certainly evidence of profound study of 
Classic art to be observed in the decorative 
work of Robert and James Adam, who pos- 
sibly came as near to a genuine renaissance 
of Romun methods of decorative design as 
any architect certified Classically pure by 
Gwilt. There is a certain’ hardness in the 
character of Adam's mechanically repeated 
ornament that is not present in the hand- 
wrought art of antiquity, but it resembles 
the original rather more closely than a faith- 
fully carved copy of a pure Greek moulding, 
without colour decoration, would resemble 
its brilliantly coloured prototype. The con- 
sistently designed departures from the text- 
book version of the orders are quite in accord 
with genuine Classic practice, where much 
more licence was allowed than the eighteenth 
century pedants cared to acknowledge. Con- 
temporary criticism was often directed at the 
geometrical patterns, the octagons, circles 
and lozenges with which Adam's ceilings and 
floors were bestrewn. Their novelty was, 
very possibly, their greatest crime, but since 
they were slight in scale compared with the 
panels and coffers preferred by other archi- 
tects they were referred to as ‘‘ harlequin- 
ade’ embroidery, and the like, while one 
critic, who styles himself ‘‘ Jose Mac Packe 
(a bricklayer's labourer) ,’' who is quoted at 
some length is delightfully witty on the 
subject. Dealing with the relation of floor 
to ceiling, a point in which Adam designs 
were often made to correspond, the critic 
writes :—‘* Something in this stile I should 
be very much inclined to prefer to that 
generally applauded, where festoons obey 
various lateral kinds of gravity, unknown to 
nature and philosophy, and in which the 
chese cakes and raspberry tarts, upon the 
ceiling, vie with, and seem to reflect those 


As geometrical patterns these designs are 
often commonplace enough (commonplace 
indeed, if compared with those of Arab de- 
vising). They were used in Adam decora- 
tion as frames for panels containing more 
interesting subjects treated either with 
modelling in low relief or reserved for the 
introduction of masses or spots of colour. 
They assist in building up a sumptuous effect 
without vulgar coarseness of relief, and form 
an harmonious background to the statues 
pictures, and furniture which were likely to 
be collected by the client or designed to fit 
the scheme by the architects themselves. 
Carving, sculpture, painting and stucco-work, 
inlays of wood, marble or pottery were used 
with discretion and amazing skill in the 
interiors built or finished by the Adam 
brothers. the craftsmanship of the several 
kinds being of the highest excellence. 
Seagliola and composition are introduced 
where marble was not to be had, but the 
columns in Kedleston great hall were of 
English alabaster, and those in the ante- 
room at Syon House of verde antique, dis- 
covered in the bed of the Tiber. Mr. 
Bolton's praise of the use of these ancient 
shafts and the room itself is well deserved, 
and the design is exceptionally striking, 
though the purists might object that the 
priceless columns are only used to carry 
small projecting fragments of entablature 
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with statues perched on top, and perform 
no structural function whatsoever. 

oman precedent justifies the ornamental 
use of columns in this way, but all critics 
may not wish to limit their ideas by those of 
ancient Rome, and, generally speaking, the 
architecture, which obtains fine effects with- 
out disobeying the precepts of rational 
economy, may be accepted as superior to 
that in which effect alone is striven for. 

The neglect of construction as a part of 
architectural expression is a defect which has 
an unpleasant manner of appearing at the 
most inopportune moments, and in the midst 
of the Roman magnificence of the Syon 
House ante-room the poverty of the thin 
archivolt ‘to the deor leading to the hall is 
enough to reduce the whole splendour to 
bathos with its suggestion of pasteboard 
scenery. A similar weakness is apparent in 
fhe Mausoleum for the Countess of 
Shelburne where a _ beautiful design is 
marred by the inappropriate joints to the 
masonry architraves which come over the 
clear intercclumniations and not over the 
columns, indicating that some sort of con- 
structional trick has been adopted. The 
change from the masonry walls to a plastered 
dome on wooden framework is also unfortu- 
nate, since the character of the building de 
mands the austerity of permanent construc- 
tion threughont. The plentiful use of stucco 
on the exteriors of buildings disguises some 
of these constructional lapses (which irritate 
the more in contrast to the high standard of 
design and finish in other respects), but the 
cost in artistic sentiment is appalling, since 
the suggestion is almost certain to arise that 
the stucco is applied for that very purpose. 
The probability is, of course, that neither the 
Adams nor their luxurious patrons thought 
or cared one rap about the matter. 

The second volume contains an account of 
several town houses, including those on the 
famous Adelphi site now threatened with 
destruction in favour of another gigantic 
hotel or office building. Perhaps the most 
Roman piece of work ever carried out by the 
brothers Adam was the vaulted substructure 
for their Adelphi scheme. Some parts of 
these extraordinary brick tunnels are still 
open to the public and are evidence that 
where style and effect were not considered 
the architects could achieve them by the 
very simplest of practical means. The vaults 
with their intersections of different cylinders 
are made more picturesque by the steeply 
falling pavement towards the Dock-road 
(now no longer connected with any dock 
since the building of the Embankment and 
its gardens), and by the rays of light from 
ventilating holes overhead. The spot is 
made famous in the ‘* Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater’ as the place of the 
author’s night rambles in ‘‘the strange 
underworld off the Strand,’’ and is intro- 
duced into some of the works of Charles 
Dickens. It resembles a deserted Oriental 
souk rather than part of the city of West- 
minster. 

Many of the house plans in the second 
volume are of practical interest in connection 
with the packing away of accommodation 
on a limited site, and have served as models 
for modern work in America by the judicious 
introduction of pantries in place of powder- 
ing closets and the provision of an elevator. 
The conflict between the ideas of style and 
of compactness is shown to have already 
commenced in some of these plans where the 
windows are sometimes placed in the narrow 
end wal! of a chamber instead of its fair 
broadside. The Adams evidently realised 
the gloomy effect of this expedient and where 
space did not permit of breadth they screened 
the unpleasant length with a bay window 
and a corresponding alcove, or cut off part 
of the back of the room with a column 
screen. Home House, 20, Portman Square, 
contains some such instances, notably in the 
second drawing-room and the Etruscan room. 
The front parlour and the music room are 
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arranged in the pleasant manner wi 

front windows apiece. The ete dbo 
contains windows lighting the ends of 
rooms and the necessary amount of glass 
area has been obtained without loss of scale 
by means of triple light sash windows with 
their dividing mullions ornamented with 
attached columns. A flat-roofed semicircular 
porch with tall Tonic eolumns rojects from 
the back wall into the courtyard in a central 
position where it only shades the ante-room 
(or anti-room, as it is printed on the plan) 
on the north of the back stairs. 

In Dr. Terton’s House at Brasted, Kent, 
on an open site, the three principal rooms are 
all arranged with their broad sides to the 
light, and the aspect has evidently been care- 


fully taken into account. The hall and study 


are on the north side of the house, together 
with the dressing-room and back stairs. The 
eating-room and a bedroom face east. The 
drawing-room and the best bedroom and 
dressing-room face south, while the kitchen 
faces north in a wing to the west of the 
house reached by a covered pessage passing 
the wash-house, etc. 

Extraordinary ill-luck prevented many ex- 
cellent designs by Robert Adam from passing 
into execution. Plans for extensions to 
King's College and other works at Cambridge 
were abandoned, and a scheme for a Univer- 
sity at Edinburgh was carried into execution, 
only in a much reduced form, by William 
Adam, the youngest of the brothers. Some 
examples of town planning, both in London 
and Edinburgh, are described and illustrated, 
and indicate the possibilities of stately effect 
in domestic architecture that might have 
been obtained if it had become a general 
practice to design streets and squares in 
terms of the whole instead of in discordant 
units, and if the break in this fine tradition 
is to be set down to the growth of democratic 
ideas and a revulsion of feeling against the 
‘ architecture of pride’’ it must be con- 
sidered as a prime example of “ cutting off 
the nose to spite the face." 

In connection with a villa at Brighton, 
designed by the Adam brothers, Mr. Bolten 
takes the opportunity to retell the story of 
the Prince, afterwards George IV, and the 
beautiful Mrs. Fitzherbert, to whom he was 
secretly married. Documents previously in- 
accessible have been consulted in connection 
with this romance which fits in well with the 
scheme of the work, the author having en- 
deavoured throughout to show his heroes 
in relation to the times in which they lived. 

Much admirable reference matter is col- 
lected in the concluding pages, and ample 
notes and a voluminous index maintain the 
character of a work of reference upon the 
production of which the author and pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated. 


ie 


THE COLLEGE OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT. 


At the College of Estate Management recently 
Mr. Sydney Smith, F.S.L, F.A.L, delivered the 
first of a series of four lectures on the subject of 
“Valuations.” The lecture was devoted to 
the study of practical points arising in connec- 
tion with the compulsory acquisition of land 
for public purchases. The lecturer pointed out 
that the provisions of the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, were 
applicable, and were limited to matters directly 
connected with the assessment of compensation. 
There was a variety of most important con- 
siderations, besides the actual assessment of 
compensation, and these were mainly governed 
by the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts, 





He outlined the 1 procedure in com- 
pensation cases, emphasised some of the 
advan of a settlement by agreement. 


These advantages might include the 

of additional accommodation works, the inser- 
tion of protective covenants in the con 

and possibly the abandonment by promoters of 
the right of pre-emption. 
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AND DECORATION. 





In connection with the Royal Academ 
of Decorative Art, 


views, on “ Architecture Decoration,” on 
Wednesday evening. Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., 
C.B., P.R.A., was in the chair. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield said the history of 
art showed that however content an architect 
might be with the completeness of his own art, 

in wanted something more. 
The problem for the artist Was not only to 
draw well and paint, or model or carve well, but 
to use his brains in co-ordinating those with the 
architecture, so that the two or more arts all 
led together towards one pre-ordained end. 
The Parthenon in its completed state was pro- 
bably the most perfect example that had ever 
existed of architecture and decoration, because 
the architect, the sculptor and the painter 
worked with complete understanding of each 
other’s limitations and resources. Architecture, 
of course, touched every form of permanent 
decoration, the sculptor, painter, the worker in 
metal, stone, marble, wood, glass, mosaic, 
almost every art and craft, but he would limit 
his remarks to the sculptor, the glass painter 
and the painter proper. 

The first rule that came to his mind was 
one of Aldr ch, the famous Dean of Christchurch, 
who wrote a manual of Civil Architecture about 
130 years ago. His advice in regard to sculp- 
ture was, not to have too much of it. ‘“‘ Coela- 
tura nimia venustatem opprimit ’—“ too much 
ornament crowds out beauty”; that was what 
happened in the work of the earlier Italian 
and French Renaissance, when the sense of 
architecture was lost under the embroideries 
of the ornamentalist, and was not recovered 
until really competent architects took charge, 
men such as Bramante, Peruzzi, and fan 
Michele in Italy, Inigo Jones in England, and 
Francois Mansart in France. Those inter- 
minable arabesques, panels and friezes and 
pilasters, co with ornament very skilfully 
executed, but destitute of meaning in relation 
to the organic structure of the building, facades, 
such as the Certosa at Pavia or the Madonna 
dei Miracoli at Brescia, were not architecture 
at all, and few things had done more to retard 
art than that misco ion of ornament as 
architecture. Sculpture of that kind was the 
expression, not of an artist’s mind, but of a 
tradesman’s skill paid by the yard. If sculp- 
ture was used at all on a building it should be 
used with a definite meaning, never for its own 
sake. If they looked back on the history 
of architecture they would find that the great 
periods of the art were precisely those in which 
sculpture had been most under restraint. It 
was in the weaker and immature periods that 
sculpture got out of hand, breaking all measure, 
degenerating into vulgarity, and even nonsense, 
as one might see in the trade ornament of 
modern buildings. 

The matter of the placing of ornament was 


of the first importance. Good ornament in the - 


wrong place was worse than no ornament at all, 
and the architect was directly responsible for 
that, not only as it affected the design as a 
whole, but also in relation to the work of his 
colleague, the sculptor, It was no use placing 
sculpture where it could not be seen, or was seen 
under conditions which reversed its values, or 
where the space was so contracted that the 
sculptor had no room to let himself go. For 
example, the sculptor would not thank the 
architect if he found the recess provided for his 
figure was too smail, or the pedestal impossibly 
bed. Again, though it rested with the architect 
to allocate the work, he ought not to impose 
tasks on the sculptor which were wrong in prin- 
ciple, such as terminal figures clearly unequal to 
the work, or sculpture which stultified the 
original intention of the architecture. In the 
matter of placing or allocation, the architect and 
the sculptor cught to pull together from the first, 
and that was the first point on which they must 
ome to a working agreement. Having done 


that, t had next to consider the purpose of 
the building and the all-important matter of 
scale. It was obvious that the purpose of a 

ilding must determine the general character 
of its tion, and ordinary common sense 
could deal with that, but the question of scale 
was far more difficult; i , it was in the 
matter of scale, more than anything else, that 
they were apt to go wrong. However great an 
artist’s natural endowment, the sense of scale 
had to be painfully acquired by much study of 
buildings, and meditation on sculpture in relation 
to buildings; no amount of designing on paper 
would build'up that sense in the architect, nor 
would modelling in the studio, however accom- 
plished, take its place for the sculptor. It was 
there that they were all so seriously handicapped 
by the want of tradition. Down to the end of 
the eighteenth century artists were saved from 
glaring faults by a well-recognised standard of 
technique and by accepted principles of design. 
All that was lost in the general upset which 
finally crystallised in the rise of the Romantic 
School in the early part of last century, and the 
artistic anarchy that had prevailed ever since. 
The training of architects two or three genera- 
tions back had much to answer for. As a con- 
sequence of the unfortunate misconception of 
architecture, generally known as the Gothic 
Revival, their attention used to be concentrated 
on detail, mouldings, capitals and carvings. 
Nowadays it seemed to have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme and to have become academic in the 
wrong sense. It seemed to him that sculptors 
made a similar mistake in isolating their work 
and limiting their technique to modelling in 
their studios, Even in the days when a tradition 
of monumental architecture did exist, serious 
blunders of scale had been made and it had 
always seemed to him that one of the reasons 
why St. Peter’s looked smaller than it was, was 
that the figures in the spandrils and pendentives 
were much too big. In monumental architecture 
the whole was greater than the part. It was far 
more important that tho whole composition 
should hang together than that any part of it 
should be elaborated in the vain hope of saving 
a loose design by one masterly detail. 

Owing to a variety of reasons, which he 
could not there indicate, there had grown up 
in the last hundred years an unfortunate 
division in the Arts. the painter painted his 
easel picture, the sculptor modelled his figure 
or his bust, and the architect designed his 
buildings, each of them working in his own 
corner without thought or care of the other. 
Tney had among them excellent sculptors and, 
might he say, at least, competent architects, 
but in their schools of art and elsewhere they 
ought to be brought into much closer touch 
than had been the case for many years. It was 
a fatal thing for sculpture when it left the 
builder’s scatfold and retired into the studio, 
and when the architects forgot the heroic 
precedent of Greece. There was a fashion now 
prevalent of presenting sculpture in blocks and 
squares. That work appeared to be inspired 
by the art of primitive peoples, who got so far 
as they could with their posts and blocks, but 
were necessarily headed off by want of know- 
ledge, want of the proper tools, and, not least 
of all, by the limitation of their own ideas and 
the harsh conditions of their environment. 
To attempt to translate modern thought and 
ideas into terms of repression which were 
almost inevitable in the twilight of civilisation 
appeared to him the merest affectation; there 
was one permanent objection to those raids on 
primitive art that they converted the interiors 
of their buildings into museums. A fi 
could have no sort of decorative value if it was 
hopelessly out of relation to its setting. The 
proper setting of a South Sea Island god would 
be on its own altar surrounded by the relics 
of the last cannibal feast, but to introduce him 
into their modern buildings was like letting loose 
a “ salvidge ” man in a drawing room. 

Stained glass occupied a curious, and in 
some ways, anomalous position in modern 
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decorative art. In days when there wa-Tno 
printing-press, when majority of people 
could neither read nor write, the glorious 
imagery of the windows of those great Cathe: rls, 
Chartres or Bourges, of those churches «ch 
as Fairford, were as the very book of life, 
revelations by artists as convinced of their 
literal truth as were the people who worshipped 
below them. It was a very genuine and sinvcre 
form of art. Mr. Lethaby went so far as to say: 
“The window of dyed glass is the most perfect 
art form known.” However earnest the modern 
glass man might be, it was almost impossible for 
him to maintain that level of complete con- 
viction. Instead of the implicit faith on which 
the medizval artist could rely, the modern 
artist might find sympathy in certain mystical 
temperaments, but in all the details of his 
representation he had to reckon, not with the 
implicit and child-like faith of a people as con- 
vinced as himself, but with critical and even 
pedantic archeological opinion. The result was 
that ecclesiastical decoration was apt to stand 
in the same relation to decorative art as “ the 
hymns that we all sing”—to use Matthew 
Arnold’s unkind phrase—stood to poetry. The 
fact was that certain phases of the arts belonged 
to special periods and special states of mind, 

and he was inclined to think that the art of the 

glass painter was one of them. There was 

another difficulty that he had to contend with 

Unconsciously he and the wall painter were in 

direct antagonism, in that the one deprived 

the other of the light that was necessary for the 

effect of his work. It was very little use 

finding spaces for the wall painter if as soon as 

he had finished his work the light on which he 

reckoned was reduced by 50 per cent. It 

would seem that those who had the custody of 

their churches and cathedrals should make up 
their minds whether they wanted their decora- 

tion to go on their walls or in their windows. 

If they elected for painted decoration on the 
walls they should, at least, allow the painter 
light enough to show his work. If they elected 
for windows they should limit the work on the 
walls to mosaics which, by the nature of their 
material and the necessarily abstract nature of 
their design and drawing, were able to tell their 
story in the half light, half shadow of a dimly-lit 
church. Much of the impressive effect of the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s, and at Ravenna, were 
due not only to their severely abstract design, 

but also the mystery of their forms, half sug- 
gested, half lost again in the shadow. He was 
assuming, of course, that the building in 

question was not a Classical building, that’ it 

was one set out to catch all the happy chances 
of romance, not one designed on a complete 
and consecutive scheme in which the masses 
and planes, the voids and solids, the wall spaces, 
and the areas of light and shade, were thought 
out as such from the first. He did not think in 
the latter there was much opportunity for the 
use of painted glass, and it was better away. 

Yet some very beautiful modern stained glass 
work had been done by English designers and 
craftsmen, far finer, in his opinion, and far 

more suitable to its purpose than any that he 

had seen on the Continent or elsewhere. That 
there was and would be a demand for it he had 

no doubt ; all one asked of their artists in that 
regard was that in designing their windows they 

should think of them as elements in one great 

harmony. 

With regard to decorative painting, >'' 
Reginald said the interior of a building oug)t 
not to be considered as one gigantic picture ; 
the two arts of painting and architecture wert 
not really united. One of them had to be 
sacrificed entirely, and the better way was fr 
the architect to endeavour to realise from the 
first the ral problems of his scheme, t° 
relation of plain to decorated surfaces and 
reserve and clearly mark out on his design ' © 
spaces which he wished to have painted, su 
for example, as panels, Junettes, domed surface, 
and the like, definitely ing those off fro 
the constructional features the buildin.. 
Within the spaces so allocated he would lea; 
the painter a free hand, and make no furth © 
protests on the score of illusionism. 

A point, however, did arise in regard ‘> 
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which the architect and painter should agree. 
Apart from the difference of treatment necessi- 
tated by the difference of purpose, different 
modes of architecture carried with them their 
correlatives in painting. If the painter wanted 
an orgy of colour he must have an orgy of 
architecture with it. There was one other 
matter in which the painter might with advant- 

work more closely with the architect, and 
that was with the actual design of the architec- 
ture that he introduced into his painting. It was 
sad to find imaginative visions spoilt by quite 
t architectural drawing. Architects 
would readily place their technical knowledge 
at the disposal of their colleagues, and he sug- 
gested to students who contemplated decorative 
paintings that they should study the external 
forms of architecture more closely. He believed 
it to be quite as important for architect and 
painter to work together in decorative schemes 
as it was for architect and sculptor, and he did 
not think their colleagues need be afraid of 
them. They did not all live in palaces, and 
municipal buildings were not the only ones that 
cried out for decorations. For those few old- 
fashioned people who preferred to live in a 
house of their own there was still the opportunity 
of decorating their houses with something more 
interesting and individual than the latest 
thing in wall papers. He believed that a 
future was opening out there for their painters, 
the signs of which were full of promise. 
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The Society of Engineers. 


The following premiums have been awarded 
by the Society of Engineers for papers read or 
published during 1922: President's Gold Medal : 
Dr. C. V. Drysdale, for papers on “ The Testing 
of Small Electrical Plant.” Bessemer Premium : 
Mr. E. E. Turner, for paper on “ The Atlantic 
Cruise of H.M. Airship R.34.”" Nursey Premium: 
Dr. Herbert Chatley, for paper on “The 
Physical Properties of Clay-Mud.” Society 
Premiums: (1) Mr. A. 8. E. Ackermann, for 
paper on “The Physical Properties of Clay ” ; 
(2) Mr. C. H. J. Clayton, for paper on “ The 
Economics of Arterial Land Drainage”; and 
(3) Mr. W. Dinwoodie, for paper on “ Wave 
Power Transmission.” Clarke Premium: Mr. 
R. C. Hill, for paper on “The Submersible 
pump.” Geen Premium: Mr. A. G. Short, 


fot paper on “ Heating.” 





Doorway, St. Mary's-street, Stamford. 
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VIEWS OF BIRMINGHAM. 





We take the following from an article by Mr. 
William Haywood, F.R.LB.A., which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette :— 

It is a dispiriting experience to look through 
an illustrated guide to Birmingham. The choice 
of illustrations is usually wrong, and the wrong 
things are not shown in the right way. Even 
lifeless buildings—and there are people who 
think we have no others—can sometimes be 
attractive from special points of view. A little 
more thought for the precise atmospheric con- 
ditions, patience to secure the only moment in 
weeks which will give the best results—these, 
and the right point of view, will sometimes make 
even commonplace buildings look tolerable. 

In Colmore-row (our most stately street), if 
we stand on the corner diagonally opposite the 
Union Club, and look towards the Town Hall, 
there is a mass of building on the right, which, 
with a slight haze, and seen in sharp perspective, 
might have inspired Piranesi. This effect is 
chietly due to the bold projection of the Council 
House entrance, the equally bold central pedi- 
ment above, and the curve of the dome finishing 
behind the buildings in the foreground before 
exposing its disappointing smallness. Any 
attempt to realise the fulfilment of this distant 
promise by a closer inspection of the Council 
House will be fruitless, The detail is poor, the 

dome is inadequate, and around the corner is 
a clock tower which effectually puts an end to 
enthusiasm. 

The Council House was built in 1874, and the 
“Extension” in 1914. The last-named is 
cleverly planned and elaborately fitted up 
internally, but the quality of its external design 
has been left far behind on the rising curve of 
public taste and professional ability. These two 
buildings are joined by a bridge, the design of 
which appears to have inspired that of the Post 
Office. Neither of these bridges is satisfactory ; 
they pretend to a structure which they do not 
really possess, and their deficiencies in design 
could easily be demonstrated here if an article 
of this character called for such comment, which 
fortunately it does not. A protest, however, 
may not be out of place, for who knows but that 
a third such bridge may be on the way ’ 

While we are in touch with the Post Office, let 
us glance at the rear e.evation from Navigation- 
street, and especially at the display of lavatory 
equipment on the extension. Here is a building 
of very inferior design thrust upon us by a great 
Government department, without power of 
appeal. Is it too much to hope that when the 
Government next builds in Birmingham we 
shall have power to exercise some control over 
the appearance of its work? At present we have 
none. 

The Town Hall is a fine building externally, 
and only less so internally because unable to 
change with the times. It suited the conditions 
it was built to serve, and will always carry its 
civic importance with dignity. Unfortunately, 
this cannot be said of the Council House and its 
extension; the Post Office and its extension ; 
Chamberlain-square, and the statuary in 
Victoria-square, all of which should be relegated 
in our local guides to a single page, with just 
enough illustration to help strangers to find the 
Art Wallery or to get their letters. This page 
might perhaps come late in guide books, any- 
thing to avoid the chill of too early an introduc- 
tion to the Council House, and the royal statues. 

The most agreeable street in the town is 
Waterloo-street, which from Christ Church steps 
to the Cathedral Close is lined with buildings so 
well mannered that it is an architectural rest- 
cure to pass that way. Also Bennett’s-hill from 
New-street upwards has few mistakes, and some 
really fine facades. The Sun Assurance building 
for one, perhaps our most scholarly example 
of the “ Neo-Grec,” with a quite good treatment 
of signs, and a nicely weathered stone face. 
Nearly opposite to this is No. 21, creditable 
adaptation of details from the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates; and higher up on the left 
is No. 5, one of a pleasant and unpretentious 


row, distinguished in a quiet way by a well- 
modelled bust at the first-floor level. 

The charm of Bennett’s-hill is chiefly due to its 

inted facades, and to a change of di at 

aterloo-street, which displays a number of 
these facades in each direction ; there is another 
change in alignment at Colmore-row, made by 
ye germtnigag by virtue of which the Union 

ub—our ly attempt at a metropolitaa 
standard in club architecture—almost succeeds 
in closing the street picture when ing from 
the Royal Insurance offices. Such and 
such facades are usually pleasant. 

The general character of Bennett’s-hill and 
Waterloo-street is late Georgian, and there are 
still several buildings of this period about the 
adjoining four acres of open space. The Blue 
Coat School, in fact, goes back to 1724, and the 
Cathedral was consecrated as early as 1715. 
On the whole we may be proud of this square, 
and especially of the least-restored part of the 
Cathedral, the delightful tower. 

Some of the really important features of 
Birmingham are in the suburbs. Aston Hall is 
a building with a considerable reputation, and 
some day, when more can be spent upon its up- 
keep, when formal gardens can be substituted for 
some of the present hurdle and bush effects— 
and if we are careful in getting there to avoid the 
desolation of Aston, by making a detour via 
Hockley-hill, Hunter’s-road and Trinity-road— 
we shall be able to take visitors to the hall 
without lessening its reputation or our own. 

A short tour through Edgbaston is usually a 
revelation to visitors from other industrial 
centres ; they are amazed at such conditions so 
near to the heart of the city, and we owe & great 
deal to Lord Calthorpe for the beautiful and open 
character of this lung to the town. It is an 
admirable example of estate development 
planned at a time when such things were littie 
thought of. ‘ 

In the nearer suburbs, but chiefly in Edgbas- 
ton, there are many Georgian houses of all sizes 
and of good design. These will be found in 
Islington-row, Calthorpe-road, -road, 
Bristol-road, and the roads adjoining ; are 
worthy of illustration and might figure in views 
of the Edgbaston estate. 

Then Bournville is a landmark in the history of 
housing reform and suburban development—a 
sort of Mecca for sociologists the world over; 
indeed it is not too much to say that for certain 
visitors, Bournville is probably of more impor- 
tance than Birmingham iteelf. 

But the greatest mistake of our guide books 
is that they do not stress the things in which we 
excel or are unique ; the Pre Raphaelite work in 
the Art Gallery, the Burne-Jones glass in the 
Cathedral, the work of the Birmingham School 
in painting, book illustration, and jewellery; 
the Shakespeare library ; and the Watts’ collec- 
tion. Illustrations of some examples from 
each, and a simple but scholarly description of 
the whole, would strike a really distinguished 
note. These are the treasures peculiar to 
Birmingham, and we have not made enough 
of them. 

We may add to this list among other things — 
those portions of arterial and ring roads now 
completed ; these are good evidence of @ pro- 

gressive spirit and of a greater Birmi 
The work of the Repertory Theatre is the work 
of Birmingham men, and work to be proud of. 
Let the stranger be told and shown these 
attractively ; without them he cannot 
grasp what Birmingham means. 


—— 
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New Manchester Hotel. 


The Manchester City Council have accepted 
from the Universal Financial and 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HOUSING IN 1919-1922. 


At the last meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, Mr. T. Alwyn -R.LB.A., 
M.T.P.I., read a paper entit “ Housing 


Achievements, 1919 to 1922.” 

In the course of his remarks, he said frequently 
in discussing housing during the past four years 
he had felt that insufficient attention had been 
paid to whatever positive achievements there 
were on the credit side of the transaction. 
Undue prominence had been given to the debit 
side, to the failures and disappointments. In 
indignation at many things which had happened 
in connection with it, he hoped they would not 
be led to dismiss the subject of Government- 
assisted housing with a contemptuous shrug or 
a gesture of mere impatience, as they might 
ua be prone to do on a casual acquaintance 
with it. While many recent happenings had 
been lamentable, and the efforts put forward 
and the capita] expended were se, Or ionate 
to the results obtained, they should not forget 
the un ented conditions ruling when the 
bulk of the houses were erected, nor the many 
great improvements in housing standards which 
had been effected in spite of those difficulties. 

Criticism of the Government scheme by 
architects had mainly centred on the Ministry 
of Health, through the method it employed 
in cutting down and supervising the schemes, 
rather than on the local authorities and other 
agencies which initiated and carried them into 
effect. The financial arrangements between the 
Government, which found the greater part of 
the money, and the councils, which nominally 
had the spending of it, being what they were, 
differences of opinion (and at times serious 
disagreement) were inevitable. They might 
consider that the terms of that financial partner- 
ship (being radically unsound in that whatever 
happened the council's liability for loss was 
limited to the penny rate),-were the root cause 
of the trouble which ensued. But in view of 
the very nature of that partnership it was 
essential that Government officials should be in 
ultimate control, and that at every stage in the 
proceedings they should check the doings of 
the councils’ architects and surveyors, irksome 
and disagreeable as such checks invariably were. 
am apn it appeared as if the Ministry of 
Health was out to hamper all attempts by 
architects to do their own job. 

The Government set an impossible task to 
the building trade, asking it in the years imme- 
diately following the great war to produce a 
volume of domestic building, in addition to the 
abnormal amount of commercial building in 
1919 and 1920 and early 1921, quite in excess 
of its capacity. Quite naturally, prices advanced 
until in the summer of 1921 they had soared 
to unheard-of heights, and the pre-war cottage 
of £250 was costing £900 to £1,100. It was 
obvious that matters could not go on in that 
way, and the Government had to cry a halt. 
Largely owing to the altered policy of the 
Ministry, since that time prices had steadily 
decli until the cottage which could be built 
to yield a normal return on capital was almost 
within sight. The £1,C00 cottage of August, 
1921, was now being built for about £400, and 
the smaller type for £350. If the Ministry 
instead of lopping off chimney-pots and coats 
of paint and cupboard hooks had at an earlier 
stage seriously tackled at their root these 
questions of building costs and endeavoured to 
establish why they were so exorbitant it would 
have been better for all concerned. Of one 
thing he was certain—to build houses even at 
such high prices was better than a policy of 
entire laissez-faire, which in the absence of the 
new houses would certainly have resulted in 
serious consequences to the nation. Private 
enterprise was out of the field in the circum- 
stances resulting from the war, apart from the 
subsidised scheme. Even now, with prices 
down by nearly one-third of what they were at 
the peak, pure and unadulterated private 
enterprise so far as the building of working-class 
houses for letting was concerned was not in a 
position to function. That point could not be 
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over-emphasised. Speculative builders and 

ivate individuals were now prepared to erect 
ec of the villa type for sale, or in certain 
cases for rent when high rents could be obtained, 
but that class of building did not touch the real 
housing problem, which was the production of 
large numbers of cottages to let at weekly rents 
of not more than 10s, per week exclusive of 
rates. Therefore, the first achievement was 
the fact that some 200,000 working-class 
houses had been built in 1919-22. The price 
paid for them was colossal, but the price which 
would have had to have been paid in the absence 
of those houses in industrial unrest, in sheer 
human hopelessness and misery, would, in his 
opinion, have been infinitely greater. 

He had found frequently that critics of the 
new housing were prone to compare them not 
with pre-war working-class dwellings, what one 
might call the ‘‘ common or gardenless”’ type, 
but with town villas, country cottages and 
bungalows built for middle-class folk. Now, 
the older type of workmen’s dwellings was in- 
variably built in rows. An aerial viewof an 
industrial town or a working-class suburb built 
in the thirty years before the war would 
have given one an impression of drab dull- 
ness and indefinable chaos in development. 
Compared with such conditions he thought one 
was (uite entitled to claim that the 200,000 or so 
cottages built under the Government scheme 
were much superior. The improved standards 
of the new houses were summarised by the 
lecturer as follows :— 

Srres.—He thought the Government might 
take full credit for the admirable sites which 
were secured for the new houses. In many 
cases local authorities were able to secure with the 
Ministry’s help the best available building sites 
in the area, and secure them at a reasonable 
price. The Ministry made use of the Govern- 
ment Valuation Department, which had been 
set up for a different purpose some years before. 
He was informed that the average price paid for 
housing sites over the whole country was £190 
per acre, the average apart from boroughs £160. 
This was the second achievement. 

Town PLanninc.—While criticism could be 
levelled both at the Ministry and the councils in 
that town and regional planning, apart from 
mere site planning, was not given the promi- 
nence that it deserved, doubtless owing to the 
fact that development was hurried, there had 
been a considerable amount of useful district 
planning carried out incidental to site planning, 
which would not otherwise have come into being. 
If those good openings were followed up and 
extended as portions of town-planning schemes 
under the Act they would be valuable public 
improvements He wished all housing sites 
had been scheduled as town-planning schemes ; 
that would have safeguarded them and the 
adjacent land more definitely. There was too 
much building done on existing roads, thus 
isolating the back land and spreading out the 
housing schemes in a manner that was not 
economical ‘with regard to general convenience 
and such matters as service mains. Another 
shortcoming was the number of separate sites 
which had to be selected in order to comply 
with parochial considerations and local expe- 
diency where a broader outlook would have 
resulted in the grouping of sites at convenient 
centres, concentrating larger numbers of houses 
on one important site, which would have justified 
the provision of communal services, schools, 
and shops there. 

Srre PLanntnc.—Marked improvements could 
be recorded in this connection also, and when 
one compared the after-war standard of 10 or 12 
houses to the acre with the pre-war standard of 
25 or 30 it would be realised what great strides 
had been made. Trees and hedges had been 
preserved, and the finished housing schemes had 
retained something of the natural attraction of 
the sites instead of being consigned to a common 
uniformity. The lay-out of the housing schemes 
was, with few exceptions, on broad modern lines, 
the roads being carefully considered in relation 
both to ground levels and to their future use, 
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With regard to roads, he thought the Minis‘; 
went rather too far in the direction of narro\ 
ness. While a carriageway 24 ft. wide w. 
obviously quite unnecessary for a cul-de-s.-. 
a width of 8 ft., which the Ministry frequent 
advocated, was too narrow. 

CoTtaGE PLANNING.—The defects in the co: 
ventional working-class home were chiefly ‘| 
result of lack of thought and inattention + 
details on the part of the builder or owner. [i 
was so much easier to run up rows of stere: 
typed cottages than to consider them individu. 
ally in relation to site, aspect, family life, and 
soon. The fourth main achievement of afte: 
war housing policy was that there had been 
imparted into the design and erection of cottages 
for humble folk some such element of ‘care and 
forethought as was normally given to the design 
of more important buildings. Many housing 
schemes in the rush and worry of two years aco 
had far less time spent on them than one would 
have wished, but it could be claimed that for 
the first time in history the study of the ordinary 
cottage dwelling as a unit of building worthy of 
the architect's expert attention became officially 
recognised and adopted. 

The chief improvement in internal planning 
was the wider frontage. The provision of light 
and air to every room and passage was considered 
essential; back projections, dark passages, 
unventilated larders and other such inconveni 
ences were now avoided. 

Construction.—There had been frequent 
reference, not only by the general public but 
also by those with technical knowledge, to the 
faulty construction and fitting of some of the 
new cottages. With some of that criticism h« 
was quite in agreement. The Ministry, in its 
effort still further to cut down costs, had over 
done its “‘ cheese-paring.”” The substitution of 
cheap stains for oil paint, building 9 in. external 
walls without roughcast, cheapening roof 
construction, and similar savings, had tended 
to reduce standards below the wise level ; 
but bearing in mind the comparison with 
working-class houses built before the war, he 
thought there was no reason to feel much 
uneasiness, The structural parts—foundations, 
walls, floors, and so on—were usually of sound 
construction; the finishings aad fitting-up of 
the houses were too often on the cheap side. 
Against that, it was doubtless a fact that the 
porcelain enamelled baths, lavatory basins, 
modern sanitary appliances, glazed sinks, and 
portable boilers were of a better standard than 
the tenants had previously experienced. 

As to materials, alternative building methods 
and experimental materials had not fully justified 
themselves. At a time when bricks were 
scarce or abnormally expensive, there might 
have been good reasons for using walling sub- 
stitutes. To-day bricks and mortar undoubtedly 
held the field; even at the peak of prices the 
general rule was that the well-tried, traditional! 
methods of carcase buildings were best. 


CorTrack Arcuirecture.—After-war housing 
schemes had revealed very considerable ad- 
vances in the matter of design and simple 
architectural character. If one looked abcut, 
one felt that the average design was at any rate 
quiet and inoffensive. In the case of the duller 
designs, the very epkenoigt of the public purse 
had prevented the worst abuses of ornamenta- 
tion and the bad taste which might otherwise 
have presented themselves. The average council 
house, while not perhaps coming within the 
category of good design, was never offensive, 
with its plain brick walling, unbroken eaves, 
and plain hipped roof. The Ministry type plans 
had done that much for the country. Where 
housing schemes had been carried out by 
architects who knew their job, the resulting 
designs had been very good. The housing 
schemes would demonstrate to later generations 
that, in spite of the turbulent times and the 
political vicissitudes through which housing 
immediately following the war had to pass, 
the building of these homes cf the people 
was no mean achievement, but one of which 
the nation might be justly proud. Public 
utility societies, too, had to their credit a good 
standard of design and construction. 
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COLWYN BAY TOWN 
HALL COMPETITION. 





In our last issue we gave a perspective view 


and plans of the design placed first in the 


Colwyn Bay Town Hall Competition by the 
assessor, Mr. F. P. Lockwood, of Chester. The 
authors of the first premiated design are Messrs. 
J. M. Porter & Co., of Colwyn Bay. On this 
page we give other drawings of the design, and 
the following abstract of the authors’ report : 
The general lay-out of the buildings is such 
that provision has been made for complete 
municipal offices and town hall, which could be 
erected separately. The town hall portion, 
together with the fire and ambulance stations, 
might be built first, and the council could con 


tinue in its present premises, which would for 


the time being remain intact. After the first 
portion has been erected (if it were found 
necessary to proceed with the construction of 
the offices) a part could be arranged temporarily 
to accommodate a certain number of officials 
while the existing premises were removed and 
the whole scheme completed. 

The town hall portion of the scheme has been 
designed with a view to its being used for 
various purposes in connection with the social 
and public requirements of the town and 
district. It will accommodate twelve hundred 
people seated in the body of the hall and in the 
balcony on the first floor, but this accommoda- 
tion could be greatly increased if desired 

As regards the municipal offices, not only will 
there be ample room for the existing staff, but 
provision has been made for probable future 
expansion. On each side of the entrance are the 


main offices in connection with the Gas and 
Electricity Departments, and also for the 
Accountant. Provision is also made for the 


Medical Officer of Health and Sanitary Inspector, 
and to these particular rooms a subsidiary 
entrance is given from Coed Pella-road, which 
entrance also gives direct access to the gas and 
electricity showrooms in the basement. 

The Gouncil Chamber on the first floor is 
centrally situated directly opposite the main 
staircase ; access is from an ante-hall by means 
of two doorways, and provision is made in this 
for the accommodation of forty members in 
addition to officials. The usual retiring rooms 
for the chairman, members and lady members 
are provided. A public gallery is planned on 
one side of the council chamber, to which access 
is by a separate staircase from the outside, over 
which the caretaker would be able to have 
special supervision. Two large committee rooms 
are so planned that they can be thrown into 
one room by the removal of a sliding partition 
for receptions and other small public functions. 
On this floor is given accommodation for the 
staff of the Town Clerk and the Surveyor. 
Means of communication are provided between 
the town hall and the offices through the main 
corridors on both floors, also from the council 
chamber. 


‘& THE BUILDER 


The elevations fronting to Coed Pella-road 
and Conway-road are shown to be carried out 
in stone, the whole design being based upon the 
Greek Classic style, Effect is obtained by 
means of broad masses rather than small 
detailed work, elaboration in this respect having 
been carefully avoided except in the case of the 
main cornices and entablature. 
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of housing in all future building, and had they 

recommended the assistance to be given to 

agency which was p ee to work to an i 

their programme would have been much stronger 

because it would have been free from prejudice. 
No responsible house builder objects to 


supervision, and the "ideals of the house builder 
are every bit as lofty as those of the “ 
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Colwyn Bay Town Hal! Competition. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
IN HOUSING 


We have received the following from Mr. 
Norman McKellea, Secretary of the National 
Federation of House Builders: 

Sm,—I admit very freely the justice of your 
leading article in last week’s Builder on the 
reasons for the antagonism against private 
enterprise which is apparent in the programme 
of the National Housing and Town-Planning 
Council. In asking that some assistance should 
be extended to private enterprise, I do not claim 
that there have never been any black sheep 
in the house building flock ; my only complaint 
is that the particular body in question appear 
to be of opinion that there are no white ones. 
Quite irrespective of any degrees of culpability 
in bad housing, the whole building trade is 
condemned and one of the greatest and most 
important industries in the country is to be 
taken from private enterprise and made into a 
national or communistic undertaking. There 
was a certain city which was promised a reprieve 
if ten righteous men were found among its 
inhabitants, but the Town-Planning Council 
give the builder less chance than Sodom. Their 
attitude is unreasonable and can only be ac- 
counted for by attributing it to a general 
socialistic tendency. No reasonable person 
would condemn all State housing schemes 
because there are some instances of poor work, 
nor treat all housing reformers as impossible 
people because some are merely foolish. 

Had the Town-Planning Council asked for 
more generous lay-out and a higher standard 
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Colwyn Bay Town Hall Competition. 


Design placed first : 


Design placed first : 
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M. Porrer & Co. 


By Messrs. J, 


reformer,” but his enthusiasm is tempered by 
the cold winds of practicability. He must think 
in terms of costs and rents, of selling and Jetting, 
and he cannot give rein to his fancies irrespective 
of all financial considerations. Notwithstanding 
the limitations of the house builder we have 
many examples in all our towns of working- 
class dwellings which are the joint work of a 
good architect and a good builder; in fact, the 
very large proportion of the houses built between 
1900 and 1910 were better houses, more con- 
venient and comfortable than any built before 
or since that period. If rents can be secured 
to pay for them, the house builder will gladly 
supply “ more open spaces, less monotony, and 
more real architecture”; but it is manifestly 
unfair to blame the manufacturer of o r 
goods for poor people because he does not give 
the finish which distinguishes the more expensive 
article. 
Shipping Marks on Timber. 

The new edition of “Shipping Marks on 
Timber,” revised and corrected, is now ready. 
The Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish payes are 
corrected to date, and the marks of numerous 
exporters from the new European republics are 
now included. The portion ing with the 
hardwood shippers of the United States has been 
enlarged, and there is a new plywood section 
giving the brands of various manufacturers. 
in the front of the book is a comprehensive 
list of timber agents of the United Kingdom, 
the Continent, &c., and a complete list of the 
exporters whose marks or brands are given in 
the different portions, as well as their agents in 
various countries. 
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Otley Urban District Council Housing Scheme: Newall Gerden Suburb. 
Mz A. G. Apxts, Lic.R.LB.A., Architect. (See p. 132) ; 
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THE SURVEYORS’ 


INSTITUTION. 





ZONING IN THE CONTROL OF LARGE CITIES. 


Ma. Fraxx Howr, in the course of a paper 
on “* Zoning in the Control of Large Cities,”’ 
submitted at the last meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, pointed out that 
the first purpose of zoning in America was 
the limitation of height of buildings. That, 
owing to the tendency there to the erection of 
 gky-serapers,"’ was probably a matter of 
more urgency than in this country, where it 
had not been the practice to carry buildings 
to such great heights. In most parts of 
America, too, the right of ancient lights was 
not obtained by prescription as it was in this 
country. Height limits were prescribed 
either (a) in proportion to street width, or 
(b) by fixed heights. 

In London the Building Acts required, in 
the case of ‘* domestic buildings *’ or dwelling- 
houses, @ minimum space at the rear of 150 
square feet, with a minimum depth across 
the whole width of 10 feet. While that was 
better than in the inner zones in New York 
and §t. Louis (which, no doubt, included 
mainly non-domestic buildings), it was lower 
than was required in the outer zones. The 
Ministry of Health's standard for State- 
assisted housing schemes was 12 cottages to 
the acre “ net area’’ (excluding roads and 
large open spaces). On that standard about 
124 per cent. of the building plots would be 
covered. With as many as 20 cottages to 
the acre the proportion covered would be 
about one-fourth. Under town-planning 
schemes a higher standard than 12 houses to 
the net acre was sometimes prescribed. In 
4 memorandum recently issued by the Minis- 
try of Health it was stated that ‘‘ twelve, ten, 
and eight houses per gross acre are common 
density requirements according to the nature 
of the neighbourhood, but no fixed standards 
can be laid down." 

The third, and perhaps the most important 
head of American zoning, was that of the 
control of user by the fixing of zones in which 
a particular class or classes of building were 
allowed and other classes excluded. Zoning 
of that kind did not lend itself to the prescrip- 
tion of areas within concentric circles to the 
same extent as zones for the control of height 
and space about buildings. Instead of con- 
centric zones from a general centre there were 
areas or neighbourhoods prescribed for the 
location of various classes of buildings. Under 
the development of town planning in this 
country in the future there was not likely to 
be much that was new of what could be pro- 
perly described as zoning in regard to height 
of buildings, because it would hardly be neces- 
sary, as the general regulations would secure 
such control of height as to make anything 
like systematic divisions of an area into 
various height zones unnecessary. 

In regard to space about buildings the 
limitation on the density of buildings, graded 
according to the character of the locality, 
would have the same result as American 
zoning for that purpose; and, as has been 
indicated, was likely to prescribe require- 


ments in excess of the requirements of | 


American zoning. It was as regarded 
the control of user that zoning in the 
American sense could be applied most exten- 
sively in this country under town-planning 
orders. The zoning possible ander the Town- 
Planning Acts related only to undeveloped 
land, the statutory definition being ‘* land 
which is in course of development or appears 
likely to be used for building purposes.” 
Where, however, it was desirable for the 
genera! objects of the scheme some land not 
coming within that definition might be in- 
clnded. 

The question of the application of town- 
planning provisions to built-up areas was 
an important matter for consideration. Two 
important reports—that of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Housing in Scotland, 1917, and of the 


Departmenta! Committee on Unhealthy Areas, 
1921—had recommended such an extension of 
the Act. The first purpose of town planning 
of built-up areas recommended by the Com- 
mittee was in order to prescribe the main 
traffic routes. The object would be to secure 
by town planning such new streets as were 
now constructed as street improvements, and 
it was an important question as to how far 
such town planning would be economical and 
efficient for the purpose. As examples in 
London, Charing Cross-road and Shaftesbury- 
avenue might be taken, in order to consider 
how far the conditions would involve diffi- 
cnlties in such circumstances in case a town- 
planning scheme were put into effect to secure 
such main traffic thoroughfares. Those were 
constructed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works some considerable time ago, but they, 
no doubt, were typical of the conditions still 
existing in London in districts of a similar 
character. 

Information as to the ownership of property 
at the time when the streets were constructed 
was available, and it revealed an _ extra- 
ordinary complexity in the number of interests 
involved. In some cases the new streets 
absorbed the whole, or practically the whole, 
of a property, whilst in other cases little or 
no part was taken by the actual street sites. 
The plots, according to the existing owner- 
ship, on the frontages to the new street 
would be, as a rule, quite inadequate for the 
dewelopment for premises of a character suit- 
able to such streets. 

In addition, there was the difficulty of syn- 
chronising sufficiently the work of re-develop- 
ment to avoid great loss. While it wouid be 
easy to lay down a plan to which all building 
should conform, the practical difficulties of 
giving it effect in conditions of such com- 
plexity would be great, and it might be 
doubted whether a new street would be 
secured more cheaply, or anything like so 
expeditiously, by town planning as compared 
with the present method of purchasing out- 
right the property that it was considered 
necessary or desirable to acquire, and selling 
or letting the surplus land not required for 
the site cf the street. It was probable that 
the difficulties which would have militated 
against the successful carrying out of a 
scheme of town planning in the West End 
would equally apply in connection with slum 
clearance areas, as experience had always 
shown the number of separate owners to be 
great, and the holdings to vary considerably 
in size. The reconstruction would involve 
very complicated legal proceedings, which, 
under the present condition of their convey- 
ancing law, rendered it impracticable, on the 
score of cost alone, to effect any scheme of 
rearrangements of holdings. 

The American schemes were based upon the 
exercise of the ‘ police power,’’ which in- 
volved the payment of no compensation. The 
English code had proceeded on different 
lines in town planning an unbuilt-upon area ; 
the interests concerned were much less com- 
plicated than those met in dealing with a 
developed district, and in a large proportion 
of the iand covered by a town-planning scheme 
the building element was hardly apparent. 
Town-planning schemes, therefore, under 
English legislation presented tne simplest 
phase of that problem, and vet the Legisla- 
ture hed provided that, if damage could be 
shown by an owner arising from the making 
of the scheme, compensation was payable by 
the authority. It was true that claims for 
compensation could not be made in respect 
of any restrictions imposed similar to those 
which existing legislation or by-laws coni 
demand; and it was specifically provided that 
compensation could not be awarded if the 
provisions of a scheme prescribed. with a view 
to securing the amenities of the area, the 
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space about buildings, or limited the num! ; of 
buildings to be erected, or prescribed the |ic.ght 
and character of the buildings, such prov.-jons 
being considered by the confirming aut!) rity 
to be reasonable. In the light of the practice 
of Parliament and the judicial interpreta: ons 
of the general attitude on the subject, it was 
almost certain that a zoning proposal would 
almost certainly carry with it, in contra- 
distinction to the American system, compen- 
sation to a large extent. 

With regard to the application, in its sim- 
plest form, of the principles of user-zoning to 
substantial built-up areas, it might safely, he 
thought, be stated that in London, as well as 
in other large towns, there were considerable 
areas practically limited to residential pur- 
poses, with premises, of course, for the neces- 
sary ancillary purposes, in the interests of 
which it would be desirable that the present 
unrestricted right of user should be controlled. 
That was, perhaps, eminently desirable just 
now when large estates were being broken up 
and numbers of owners substituted for one 
For user-zoning it was necessary to have ful! 
information of the present use of property, 
and for that purpose careful surveys were 
necessary to be made. 

Their experience of uncontrolled develop. 
ment, subject to existing legislation as to 
height of buildings, width of way, etc., had 
resulted, in the case of London, in a dense 
mass of building intermixed without any 
regard to character, user, or suitability of 
position for the various purposes, extending 
over a distance of nearly 25 miles north and 
south and east and west, with inadequate 
provision for open spaces, recreation, or 
general amenities. Under a well-considered 
zoning scheme sites most suitable for industry 
would have been restricted for that purpose, 
the best sites for residences would have been 
used mainly for such purposes, and the 
creation of slums, due to bad arrangements, 
narrowness and overcrowding of buildings on 
sites, would have been rendered impossible 
It would appear that the only hope of con- 
trolling the development of big cities in the 
future would be the careful and systematic 
town planning and zoning of undeveloped 
areas and the application of the same pr 
cedure, as far as practicable, to built-up land 
with the view of controlling its present u- 
and its re-development in the future when 't 
came to be rebuilt. 
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NEWALL (OTLEY) 
GARDEN SUBURB. 


Tae site of this scheme (illustrated or 
pages 130-1) is an exceptionally fine one, well 
elevated, sloping slightly to the south, and 
commanding views of the beautiful Wharfe 
Valley. The scheme comprises 214 houses of 
Types A and B, and includes two blocks of 
flats. Special care has been taken to obtain 
good orientation for the rooms and_larder, 
necessitating fifteen separate designs. This has 
had the effect of making a variety of elevation, 
and giving interest to the scheme. The houses 
are built with 11 in. hollow brick walls, in most 
cases rougheast, and are — with yeh 

tiles, and (owing to scarcity of material a‘ 
et time) inca a et blocks. The flats hav: 
concrete stairs and reinforced concrete floors. 

Sketch plans were by the Otley Urban 
District Council in November, 1918, .but owing 
to the delay in receiving the approval of the 
Ministry of Health, work was not commence: 
until March, 1920, when the contract for th: 
roads and sewers was let. After further dela: 
the contract for the houses was entered into o! 
October 29, 1920. In August, 1922, 162 house: 
were inhabited. 

The contractors for the roads and sewer 
were Messrs. Ward & Tetley, of Bradford, anc 
for the houses Messrs. Sir Robert MacAlpine 
Sons, of London and Huddersfield. Mr. 5. 
Maston has acted as clerk of works under th: 
architect, Mr. A. G. Adkin, Lic.R.I.B.A., of 


likley. 
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DESIGN OF REINFORCED CONCRETE MEMBERS.” 


ExampLe 1.—A reinforced beam with d= 
10 im, 6= 6 in, A= 2—f in. diam rods 
-614 in.2 is subject to a moment of 60,000 Ib. 


in. and a thrust of 6,000 lb. 
The steel ratio is 





s4 
Tr 
10 x 6 
and the eccentricity is 
M 60,000 
e =e ee 
P 6000 
whence e 
a=-=1 
d 
Hence from Diagram 1], 
chd 
— = 7) 
P 
whence v 
7-1 x 6000 
¢ = ——— 


6 x 10 
== 710 Ib. /in.2 


From Diagram 12, 


thd 
P 
whence 
92 x 6000 
t =- ——_—_ 
60 x 10 


= 9200 Ib. /in 2 


The other quantities, 
such as n, g, f, e+ f, 
&c., can, if required, be 
obtained by inspection 
from Diagrams 8 to 13. 


ExamPce II.—A beam 
has to to direct 
thrust of 20,000 Ib. and 
@ moment of 100,000 
in. Ib. Select a suitable 
section for maximum 
stresses not to exceed 
600 and 16,000. 


Solution.—Take 


d 20 in. 
M 100,000 
o c— = 


P 20,000 
Then 





= 6 in. 


e 
ér=- = -25 
d 


Hence from Diagram 
14, with 


P 
r=-O0l,— = 85 


20,000 


85d 85 x 20 
= 11-8 in. 
Area of steel 
1 x 20 x 11-8 = «°36 in.2 
Clearly alternative 
solutions with other 


‘epths and percentages 
an readily be obtained 
with ease from the 





Case III: Wen e 
EXCEEDS 1-6. 
For the sake of 


vccuracy, the curves were 
imited in range to e; up 
) 1-6. Beyond this, the 
_resses may be calculated 





-_ 
bd 





Safe compression in terms of bd 


By 


= -0102 


N 


deducted from the tensile stress and = 7 
added to the compressive stress. The expression 


A + a is the equivalent area of the beam 


(steel + compressed concrete) expressed in 
steel units, and Am-+ 6n the same expressed 
in concrete units. 


ExampLe IIl.—A beam with d= 10 in, 
6= 6 in, A= 2-—} in. rods = -614 in.” has 
a thrust of 3,000 Ib. and a moment of 48,000 
in. Ib. 

Calculate stresses : 

M 48,000 e 16 
e- aesnane 16: a=- = — =14 

P 3000 d 10 
This, then, is a borderline example between 
CasesjII and III, and may be treated by either. 





e 


BENDING AND 


for stresses not eaceeding 


"T 
+ 


BENDING AND COMPRESSION. 


OSCAR FABER, O.B.E., D.Sc. (Concluded from p. 91.) 


Under Case III : 
r = -0102 
my = 42 n= 42 in. 
ax = “36 a= 8&6 in. 
Total compression : 
M 48,000 
-_— = ——- = §600 Ib 
a 8-6 
= nbe 
= 
2 
= i2 x 6 —_— = 12°6e 
o 
whence 5600 


e¢ = —— = 445 Ib. /in2 
12-6 


5600 
t-——— = 9120 Ib. /in2 
614 


COMPRESSION. 


t= /6000, : 
¢- 600. J/bs/ms 


The curves stop at the point of no tension. 
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To allow forJthrust, deduct from ¢ 
P 3000 


ban 6 x 4-2 
— +A —— +814 
m 15 


and add to ¢ 


— = 1305 Ibs. /in.2 





P 3000 
— = ——— = 87 Ib. /in.2 
Am + bn 34:4 





leaving 
t = 9120 — 1306 = 7815 Ib. /in.2 


and 
ec = 445 + 87 = 632 Ib. /in.2 


Accurate Sotvution Unper Case II sy 
DIAGRAMS. 


r = -0102 ex = 16 


From Diagram 12: 


thd 162 x 3000 
an oe 00k. 6 a apteere 
P 6 x 10 
= 8100 Ib. /in.2 
From Diagram!11 : 
cbd 10-6 =x 3000 
—— = 10-6 ¢ os 
P 6 x10 
= 5630 Ib. /in.2 


It will be seen that the approximate solution 
under Case III is not badly out, and its 
accuracy increases with increasing value of é1. 


Case IV: WHEN Compression REINFORCEMENT 
ALSO IS PROVIDED. 

This follows the treatment as given under 
bending and tension, by calculating what 
increased breadth of beam without compression 
reinforcement would give the same strength to 
the compression side as the actual beam plus 
its compression reinforcement, and then examin- 
ing the equivalent beam by our diagrams. 


ExampLe [V.——Let us recalculate Example | 
with the addition of 2—-§ in. rods in compression, 
1} in. from the edge, P = 6000 Ib. and M = 


60,000 in. lbs. as before. (See Fig. 3.) 
From 
r -0102 
e 10 in. ey 1 
we have from Diagram 9: 
nr = 64 
m = 5-4 in. 


Total compression in concrete : 
c ad 
nb- 5-4 =x 6 


” 





16-2 ¢ 
Additional compression in compression steel : 
nm—13 in. 
= Aim —l)e x 
n 


-415 
=-614 x 14 xk —ce = 66c 
“54 


Hence the {effect of compression steel is 
equivalent to increasing the breadth to 
16-2 + 66 





6 x —— 8°45 in. 
16-2 
r of the equivalent beam is 
“614 

f./=——....... = -(078 

845 x 10 
é1 = 1 as before 

whence 

ny = 5 n = 5 in, 


(from Diagram 9). 
This agrees well enough with the trial value 
of n = 5-4 in. (unless great accuracy is required, 
when a second calculation of equivalent breadth 
may be made, as was done under bending and 
tension). 
Then from Diagram 11 : 


cbd 
= 8-3 





whenee 

8-3 x 6000 

845 x 10 
= 590 Ib. ,in.2 

From Diagram 12: 


tbd 
— = 1% 
P 


c¢ = 


whence 
135 x 6000 


845 x 10 
8,880 Ib. /in.2 
It will be seen from Example | that the 
compression steel has reduced the concrete 
stress from 710 to (590, and the steel stress 
from 9200 to 8880. 


Case V: WHEN, INSTEAD oF M OR € BEING 
GIVEN, THE POSITION OF THE RESULTANT 
THRUST IS GIVEN. 

In this case, the eccentricity can at once 
be found from Diagram 8, and the procedure is 
then as before. e1 + fi exceeds 2 and is 
off the Diagram, e may be taken as \e + f) — 
(dn), its correct value for pure bending, 
n being the depth of neutral axis for pure 
bending corresponding to the particular steel 
ratio. 


t =- 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
The Periods in Interior Decoration, by HERBERT 
Jeans; with a chapter on “ The Progress 
of Paperhanging in England,” by Merrorp 


Warner. (London: The Trade Papers 
Publishing Co., Ltd. Price, 5s. net.) 


Owing to the intervention ofj the Gothic 
revival a very adequate «descriptive literature 
exists in connection with the styles of Gothic 
architecture in England. ‘uc later periods 
have not received anything ike ‘10 same 
attention, and Mr. Herbert Jean*’s 0k 
fills the gap between that period ani the 
present day. The small panelled wainectting 
of the late Tudor and Jacobean period (1558- 
1625) is described in the opening chapter, 
with illustrations showing the peculiar nature 
of the linen-fold panels and moulded ead 
stopped framing fastened together with ‘ice- 
nails or pegs. The elaborate strap-work ceilings 
in plaster were a feature of this period, and 
may perhaps owe some of their intricacy to ihe 
latest form of fan vaulting in which ornamental 
ribs had decorated not only the conoids of 
structural stonework but the flat slabs of 
lozenge shape sometimes inserted between a 
set of four conoids. The pendants hanging 
from the ceilings had also a counterpart in the 
masonry of these late medieval vaults. With 
the invention of sash frames the scale of treat- 
ment throughout the interior decoration became 
larger and more suited to the revived Classic 
architecture. The multiplicity of small panels 
gave place to a more spacious treatment and 
the bold bolection moulding of the Wren 
period, frequently ornamented with the crisp 
and appropriate wood-carving of Grinling 
Gibbons, marks the abandonment of the old 
style in favour of an arrangement suited to the 
increasing use of naturalistic painting in internal 
decoration. 

The great Italian nobles had set the fashion 
for colour decoration covering the whole interior 
surfaces, and the mouldings and architectural] 
members were frequently thought of as picture- 
frames quite as much as in their capacity of 
structural elements derived from the traditions 
of ancient Rome. It is this aspect of the case 
that is put forward in the heavily-moulded 
ceiling ribs of the William and Mary period, 
where the central panels are left plain and the 
enclosing mouldings are elaborately decorated 
with naturalistic fruits and foliage. These 
essentially non-constructional ribs and circles 
projecting below the level of the ceiling fail to 
express the architect’s purpose until the rich 
colour-decoration they were meant to enclose 
has been provided. At a later date a feeling for 
greater severity of treatment came into fashion 
with the work of Kent, whose interiors were 
somewhat heavily Classic. Robert Adam, on 
the other hand, while maintaining a connection 
with the style of Greece and Rome, selected for 
imitation its lightest and daintiest manifesta- 
tions. The ribs and architectural features were 
kept in low relief, and the panels either decorated 
in colour o. occupied with delicate ornamental 
pater. Simultaneously with this, refined and 
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elegant art experiments were being carried on 
in many Oriental styles, and although tastes 
have changed since George IV built his extra- 
ordinary summer palace at Brighton, furniture 
and decoration in Chinese Chippendale style 
are still in demand among ors. 

Chapter X, by Mr. Metford Warner, contains 
an account of the progress of paperhangings in 
England, and mentions the use of a biock- 
printed paper for interior decoration as early 
as 1509. This method of decoration ultimately 
derives from the tapestry with which walls were 
hung during the mediwval period. The scene 
between hostess Quickly and Falstaff in the 
second part of “King Henry IV” indicates 
a step in the transition. A somewhat similar 
transformation of taste is in process at the 
present time, when wall-paper is being aban- 
doned in many cases in favour of flat washes of 
water-paint and distemper. 


La Vie Urbaine. Bi-monthly. (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux.) Annual subscription (foreign), 
36 francs. 


La Vie Urbaine, the French town-planning 
review, is published under the joint auspices of 
U'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Urbaines, Ul Associa- 
tion Frangaise pour I étude de Vamenagement et de 
Vextension des Villes, ? Union des Villes et Com- 
munes de France, and I Union Internationale des 
Villes, under the direction of MM. Louis Bonnier, 
Henri Sellier, and Marcel Poéte, all of whom are 
well-known in this country as authorities on the 
art and science of town planning. The two 
issues which we have before us contain much 
that is of interest. In the June (1922) number M. 
Vallaux contributes an interesting monograph 
on Montdidier, which is one of a series on the 
town-planning problems which have to be con- 
sidered in the reconstruction of the ruined towns 
of the devastated area. M. Gaston Rambert 
writes on the subject of the transport problem of 
Marseilles and discusses the solution of this 
problem by the construction of a “ tube” rail- 
way, for which project two alternative schemes 
are now under consideration by the municipality. 
The transport problem at Marseilles is an urgent 
one and is similar in many respects with that 
of our own cities—the difficulty of pro- 
viding adequate means of transport for the rush 
hours when the city workers come from their 
homes in the suburbs and again when they 
etn in the evening. This problem is further 
cvmplicated at Marseilles by the extremely steep 
gradients of most of the main traffic routes. 

M. Edouard Jongleur contributes some notes 
on the extension plan of Bourges, and M. Sellier 
gives a short account of the work of the “ Offices 
d’Habitations ” in the Department of the Seine. 

In the July issue M. Michel L’Héritier con- 
cludes a series of papers on “Tours. Ses fone- 
tions Urbaines.” M. Sellier contributes a paper 
on the “ Movement of the Population and the 
Housing Problem of London,” and some notes 
on the recent housing scheme for the Guinness 
Trust, which are interesting as showing the 
attention given to the British housing pro- 
gramme abroad. 

A paper on the “ Origines de Cachan,” read 
M. Camille Jullian at a meeting of the Académse 
des Inscriptions e Belles Letires, gives some 
valuable information about the origin of this 
suburb of Paris which is traced back to pre- 
historic times. 

Books Received. 


Crvm Exorneerinc Grotocy. By Cyril 8. 
Fox. (London: Crosby yacotilce | & Son). 
Price, 18s. net. 

MecuanicoaL Wortp Year Book, 1923. 
(Manchester: Emmott & Co., Ltd.). 

Tur Osservear, 1791-1921. (London: Office 
of The Observer). Souvenir copy. 

Tus Pimosorpsy oF ManaGement. By 
Oliver Sheldon. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 


Sons, Ltd.). Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Wiure’s Press Guioe, 1923. (London: 
James Willing, Ltd). Price 2s. 6d. 


Cements anp Artiricta, Stone. By the 
late John Watson. (Cambridge: W. Helfer & 


Sons, Ltd.). Price 6s. net. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE RENT RESTRICTION 


ACT. 





THE CASE AGAINST ITS 
CONTINUANCE, 


By WALTER COOK. 


Is the confused discussion of the housing 
roblem the evil consequences’ of the Rent 
Restriction Act are either overlooked or ignored. 
Self-interest blinds the majority to the fact that 
these statutes represent an experiment in 
Communism, the extreme form of which has 


devastated Russia. The experiment is being 


made at the expense of the minority comprising 
the very people who are looked to to remedy the 
housing shortage. 

By using their political power to retain posses- 
sion of their landlords’ property at rents arbi- 
trarily fixed by themselves through their repre- 
sentatives (which means partial confiscation), 
tenants are enforcing the rule of might against 
right. This in spite of the fact that we have just 
emerged from the most terrible conflict in 
history, entered upon in defence of right against 
might. The danger is that self-interest blinds 
to the right, as it blinded our late enemies. The 
appetite grows by what it feeds on. If Com- 
munism becomes a political force in this 
country, the precedent of this legislation will 
be used to extend confiscation to much greater 
lengths. 

All builders know the danger of tampering 
with the foundations of any structure. The 
foundation of the structure of every civilised 
community is respect for individual rights of 
liberty and property. The effect of the Rent 
Restriction Act has been to undermine this 
fundamental principle of civilised human 
society and to deaden the sense of fair play in the 
minds of those who are re by this 
injustice. There are many thousands of poor 
people throughout the country who have 
invested their life’s savings in a few houses and 
who now find themselves deprived of the use of 
their property, which is handed over to their 
tenants. The seriousness of the consequences 
which are bound to follow such an infringement 
of the elementary rights of the minority is not 
apprehended. The claims of the minority are 
seldom dealt with in the Press; almost the 
whole influence is used in favour of an extension 
of this arbitrary Act. Nemesis is sure to follow 
as night follows day. 

Hitherto there has seldom been difficulty for 
oceupiers who did not wish to purchase property 
in finding houses to rent. The result of the 
injustice meted out to house owners must 
inevitably be that capital will be driven from 
the housing industry and occupiers will have to 
find the capital themselves for their own 
dwellings. 

Why should it be expected that house builders 
can remedy the housing shortage when their 
available capital is locked up owing to their 
pe ari being unsaleabie fi Hic as the Rent 

estriction Act is continued? The Government 
is looking to the builders to remedy the shortage, 
and yet apparently ignores this elementary but 
vital fact. 

It has often been said that democracy is on 
its trial. If our politicians are expected to 
barter away the property of the minority in 
order to obtain the votes of the majority, then 
democracy must fail. The temptation is a very 
insidious one. In the days the old rotten 
boroughs, candidates were expected to find 
their own money to buy votes. If votes are to 
be sold in return for « slice of our neighbours’ 
pro rty, the evil consequences must ultimately 

at worse than the older system. 

There is the further vil of the effect upon the 
character of tenants in the fostering of the 
tendency to parasitism. The British Empire 
has been built upon character. Hitherto the 
chief virtue in the |tritish character has been 
self-reliance. In the present agitation there is 


no sign of an appeal to the manly instincts of 
tenants, but it is assumed that they are quite 
willing to become, in effect, parasitic upon 
landlords in the matter of their housing accom- 
modation. I do not believe this. The English- 
man is not a sponge. If an appeal is made to 
his better instincts he will ts the difficulty 
for himself instead of relying upon the work of 
the landlord or the State. 

The only just and sound course, in cases where 
occupiers cannot afford to pay the proper 
market value for their housing accommodation, 
is for them to be assisted at the expense of the 
whole community, as is done if they cannot afford 
to find the money to pay the market price of food 
and clothing. 

In the case of all occupiers of houses who can 
afford to pay the market price for them they 
ought in common honesty and justice to do so. 
The provisions of this unjust legislation con- 
stitute an enforced levy on a special class, in 
the first case to pay for a liability of the whole 
community, and in the second to give a dole 
to those who do not need it. How can those 
who denounce class warfare and the ideas of a 
capital levy justify their support of such gross 
injustice ? 


fHE DIFFICULTY UNDER THE 
RENT ACT. 


Tax Times, in a leading article headed 
“The No-Rent Problem,” on January II, 
alluded to the question that has arisen where 
increases of rent have been demanded without 
a previous notice to quit, almost as though it 
had been created by a decision delivered in 
the House of Lords on a mere technicality. 
Thus it says, “This extraordinary state of 
affairs had its origin, as will be remembered, 
in the recent decision in the House of Lords 
with reference to the strict meaning of a care- 
lessly drafted clause in the Rent Restriction 
Act, 1920. In the early days of the war Parlia- 
ment decreed, with the general approval of the 
community, that landlords should not be 
allowed to put up their rents. Two years after 
the Armistice the Act of 1920 permitted them 
to ask for increases of 30 per cent. and 40 per 
cent., and they accordingly did so. Two years 
later still, when they had for that period been in 
receipt of these increased rents, it was decided 
in the House of Lords, though only by a majority 
of three to two, that those of them who had 
asked their tenants for the new rents without 
at the same time serving them with a notice to 

uit (or, in Scotland, of removal), had acted 
illegally, and that all payments in excess of the 
original pre-war rent were recoverable from 
them by the tenants.” 

This brief summary of the position appears 
to us likely to give a wrong impression to some 
who are not well acquainted with the facts 
leading up to the present position, so we venture 
to enlarge,a little on the subject. In the first 
place, some increase of rent was allowed even 
in the first Rent Act of 1915, viz., for structural 
improvements and increase in the rates. The 
period of the original Act was extended by an 
Act passed April 2, 1919, and by that Act 
a further increase of rent was also allowed. 

The provision which has caused the present 
difficulty was not contained in those Acts, but 
even before the Act of 1920 was passed, certain 
doubts had been expressed by writers and 
others as to whether the increase could be 
claimed during the currency of a lease or 
agreement (see The Builder, May 28, 1920). 
It is not necessary to say whether these doubts 
were well founded or not (under the Statutes 
in force at that time we expressed the opinion 
they were not), but they must have been known 
to the law officers and, uently, Parlia- 
ment, and when in July, 1920, present codi- 
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fying Act was passed, a section was inserted 


which made it plain that before any permitted 


increase could be demanded a notice to qu 
must be given. When the Bill was in the cou: 
of its passage through Parliament, we drew 
attention to this clause, ncw section 3, sub 
section (1) of the Act, and pointed out its effet 
(see The Builder, June 4, 1920). Therefore, that 
section can hardly be termed “a carelessly 
drafted clause,” as The Times describes it 
The side-note in the Act is “ Limitation as to 
permitted increase of Rent,” and the 
section is in these terms: “ Nothing in this Act 
shall be taken to authorise any increase in rent 
except in respect of a period during which, but 
for this Act, the landlord would be entitled t 
obtain possession, or any increase in the rate of 
interest on a mortgage except in respect of 
a period during which, but for this Act, the 
security could be enforced.” 

The courts soon held that this section involved 
a notice to determine a tenancy being given 
before any increase of rent could be demanded. 
It was so decided in Hill v. Hasler (1921, 3 K.B., 
643, The Builder, August 19, 1921}, and by the 
Court of Appeal, in Newell v. Crayford Cottage 
Society (1922, 3 K.B., 656, The Builder, April 28, 
1922). The decision of the House of Lords 
The Times refers to is Kerr and Others v. Bryde 
(Weekly Notes, November 11, 1922), and is an 
appeal from the First Division of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, and the House of Lords 
in this Scotch decision approved the decision of 
the Court of Appeal here in Newell v. Crayford 
Cottage Society. 

Therefore we venture to think the statement 
in The Times that two years have elapsed since 
the passing of this Act before this point has, so 
to speak, been sprung upon the community by 
this decision in the House of Lords is a little 
misleading, for the point has been recognised by 
lawyers from the moment the Act was framed, 
and the Courts in England as soon as cases came 
before them so construed the Act. 

It is now seen to be little short of an absurdity, 
for Parliament, after carefully defining what 
increases of rent should be legally demanded 
during the period of restriction, by section 5 
rendered it impossible for landlords to recover 
possession unless the tenant was in default with 
rent or committed a breach of covenant or 
created a nuisance, and so on, but in the same 
breath, by section 3, laid it down that no 
increase of rent was authorised except in réspect 
of a period during which but for these provisions 
preventing possession from being obtained the 
landlord would be entitled to obtain possession, 
which must mean at the end of the tenancy, 
thus compelling the landlord to give a notice 
which by the, same Act in section 5 was made 
futile. It is difficult to understand how this 
rovision could have been passed by Parliament, 
ie the words “any increase in rent” used in 
section 3 would include even an increase made 
to meet an increase in rates, and there could be 
no possible object in compelling a landlord to 
determine an existing agreement when his only 
object was to recoup himself for an increase in 
rates which he had undertaken to pay for the 
tenant. ; 

With due respect may we venture again tv 
suggest that the peculiar wording of modern 
Acts of Parliament by the Parliamentary 
draughtsmen tends to produce these unforeseen 
results, The courts have commented time after 
time on the obscure wording of such Acts as the 
Rent Act, the Housing Acts, the Workmen ® 
Compensation Acts, and many others, and if 
the courts find the Acts difficult to interpret 
after argument by counsel and careful considera 
tion, how can overworked Members of Parliament 
be e to grasp the full effect of the Bills 
submitted to Parliament? A clearer system ©! 
draughtsmanship would save the time of Parlia 
ment, free the courts from congestion, save t! 
money of litigants, and last, but not least, 
obviate confusion such as that which has aris 
in connection with this legislation. 
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HOURS AND WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Ix accordance with the arrangement arrived 
at between building trade employers and opera- 
tives, a review of questions affecting the industry 
has, during the past week, been undertaken by 
the National Wages and Conditions Council. 
As our readers are aware it was agreed that any 
increases or reductions in wages should be based 
upon the Board of Trade returns as to the 
cost of living. The rates of wages for craftsmen 
in Grade A areas have been reduced as follows, 
from the high-water mark reached in 1920 :— 


8. d. 
Jenuaty I, 1021 ........ > a 
ge 2 & 3 
August 1, 1921 .......... 
September 1, 1921 ...... 2 Of 
February 1, 1922........ 20 
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The rates for labourers were 5d. an hour less 
for the London area. 

At a meeting in May last it was decided that 
the last-named rates should hold good until 
next March, but that on January | the position 
should be reviewed. 

The National Wages and Conditions Council 
met on Thursday last week for consideration 
of proposals by employers for a lengthening of 
the existing forty-four hour week during 
eight months of the year, and a 20 per cent. 
reduction in wages. At midday it was ascer- 
tained that a critical stage in the negotiations 
had been reached, and when the meeting finally 
adjourned it was stated by the representatives 
of the operatives that a “ serious situation ” had 
arisen. Matters, it was added, had reached a 
deadlock, and the conference had broken down. 
Half a million workers, it was said, had their 
wages and conditions of employment regulated 
by the present agreement, which expires on 
March 1; and should the employers, in the 
absence of further negotiations, decide to 
endeavour to impose their demands, the’ danger 
of a stoppage would arise on that date. 

On behalf of the employers’ side of the council 
it was stated that “the council considered 
the question of wages and hours, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned to a date to be fixed.” 

The employers indicated that the strongest 
possible pressure was being brought to bear on 
them by employers in other industries, and by 
representative commercial organisations, to 
reduce building costs, and letters were read 
stating that other trades were being severely 
handicapped owing to the high cost of produc- 
tion in the building industry. The employers, 
while pressing for a reduction of wages, did not 
give any indication of the date on which it 
would be put into operation, this being a matter 
for negotiation. 

The following is the resolution prepared 
by the operatives’ side of the Council :— 

“That this National Wages and Conditions 
Council having reviewed the present position 
in the building industry declares that the 
interests of the community and those directly 
engaged in the industry will be best served by a 
period of stabilisation. We, therefore, declare 
that hours, wages, and conditions, as now 
nationally agreed, should remain in force for a 
further period of twelve months as and from 
March 1, 1923.” 

_ Mr. R. Coppock, Secretary of the operatives’ 
side of the Council, gave the following account of 
the proceedings to a representative of The Dail 


Telegraph: “The meeting stands adj , 
the position — that the employers have put 
in an application for the extension of the worki 


week to forty-seven hours for eight months o 
the year, to forty-four hours for two months, and 
forty-one and a-half hours for the remaining 
two months. The operatives were unable to 
agree to any extension of the working week. 
Side by side with the demand for longer hours 
there is the desire of the employers to reduce the 
wages of building o ves by 20 per cent., 
which would bring t the lower-paid 
workers in the industry, in many districts, 


below those of agricultural labourers. The 
proportion of reduction is, however, negotiable, 
but the operatives maintain that, in consequence 
of the fact that there was a departure from the 
sliding scale, to meet the position on June } last, 
and that the cost of living figures show there 
has been no decrease, there should be stability 
of wages and hours for a period of twelve months. 
The employers were unable to concede this, or 
discuss the situation, with the result that a 
deadlock ensued, and the meeting was adjourned 
for consultation with the members of the unions 
and employers’ organisations.” 

It is officially announced that a full meeting 
of the executives of the various unions will be 
held in London to-day (Friday), when a course 
of action will be decided on, and it may be 
decided to take a ballot. ’ 


VIEWS OF EMPLOYERS, 
MERCHANTS, AND 
OPERATIVES. 


In view of the importance of the matter we 
have obtained the following views of representa- 
tives of both sides, and also of the builders’ 
merchants :— 


FROM THE EMPLOYERS’ POINT 
OF VIEW. 


The National Federation of Building Trades | 


Employers. 

The National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers issued the following statement on 
Friday evening last :— 

“The employers believe that to stabilise 
hours and conditions at their present high level 
would be an injustice to those industries which, 
having been forced by economic circumstances 
to accept a much lower rate than certain in- 
dustries have, are now pressing for analogous 
reductions in other industries. They further 
believe that the reductions already made in the 
building industry have prevented a worse state 
of things by rendering economically possible a 
good deal of the higher class building work, 
but they also recognise that the large amount 
of housing and repair and maintenance work 
which is overdue is still held up because it is not 
economically possible to go on with it. 

‘ They consider that the experience of the last 
reductions shows that further reductions in the 
cost of building work are likely to promote a lot 
more business, with all the consequent advantages 
of more and cheaper homes for the people, 
economic rents, more employment, and a re- 
duction of the expensive and unsatisfactory 
outlay on doles. In considering the figures put 
forward by Mr. Coppock, it is not apparent how 
he gets at his figure of £2 19s. 3d. for a skilled 
man as the weekly wage after the reduction 
claimed by the employers. The A-rated towns 
now get 1s, 8d. an hour ; a 20 per cent. reduction 
would make their rate 1s. 4d. A forty-four hour 
week at Is. 4d. yields £2 18s. 8d., but the 
employers propose a forty-seven hour week, 
which yields £3 2s. 8d., and, taking into account 
the shorter hours which have to be worked in the 
winter four months, the average weekly hours 
for the year would be about 454, which would 
make the proposed average weekly wage for 
full time £3 0s. 8d., while the labourer’s wage 
would be 75 per cent. of that, namely, £2 5s. 8d. 

“ As materials, while it is true to sa 
that some decline in price has taken place, 
employers and operatives in the ing trade 
believe that the industries manufacturing for 
building have not yet made an adequate 
contribution towards the reduction in the cost 
of building which is so vitally necessary.” 

We are further ieeneed that the employers’ 
proposals were put before the Council on Thurs- 
day last week. The operatives’ representatives 
were not in a position to put up any counter- 
proposals, and therefore no could be 
made until] they had consulted their various 


executives. That was the position for the 
moment. After the operatives’ representatives 
have interviewed their constituents and obtained 
authority to negotiate, the two sides would 
come together again in an endeavour to come 
to some amicable solution. 


Mr. F. L. Dove. 


Mr. F. L. Dove, of Messrs. Dove Bros., 
informed our representative that he thought 
the essentia] thing, and the thing they ought 
to press strongly for, was an increase of hours 
in the summer. He thought the great mass of 
workers would be thoroughly in favour of 
that. There was no need to lengthen them in 
winter. The last arrangement, by which the 
men left off at a quarter past four, and which 
was only adopted this winter, was an excellent 
one, because work ceased when the light abso- 
lutely failed. On the other hand, during the 
summer, when there was an opportunity of 
putting in more time, if the hours were extended 
to round about fifty r week, he thought 
it would be a great advantage to the trade, 
because it would enable the work to go forward 
at a time of the year when it could most readily 
be pushed along, and they could better utilise 
the machinery, while such an extension would 
be very acceptable to the majority of the 
operatives. He went about among building 
workers a great deal, and from what he could 
find out from the rank and file they seemed to 
regard the present hours in summer as un- 
necessarily short. The question of materials 
was bound to be more a question of transport 
and would depend upon the matter of coal and 
so forth, but there was no doubt that materials 
taken all round were a great deal too high at 
the present time. With regard to output, he 
would not say it was a matter of the past, but, 
in his judgment, it very largely depended upon 
the foreman on the job. If they had a capable 
foreman and a man who could gather a good 
class of men around him, he could get as good 
an output as anyone could expect or desire. 
He had one or two cases in his mind where men 
were working as well as he had known in his 
experience, which extended over close on fifty 
years. There was no doubt that the lamentable 
output two or three years ago was largely due 
to the war and to the building trade being 
exploited by a whole crowd of men who were 
simply concerned in getting hold of the work 
and not caring how it was done. When men had 
been accustomed to that sort of thing, as many 
of them were, it took a long time to eradicate 
the idea. But that kind of output was now 
a thing of the past, and where they had a good 
foreman they could get the work pushed along. 
His view with regard to the question of wages 
was that he saw no reason why wages should 
not continue to be reviewed annually and based 
more or less on the Board of Trade’s figures of 
the cost of living. He did not see why that 
sort of thing should not become permanent ; 
neither did he see why an agreement should not 
be arrived at between the employers and the 
workers. The idea had worked very well 
with regard to one or two “cuts” that had 
already been made in wages, and if some agreed 
figures could be decided upon to form a perma- 
nent basis, it seemed to him that wages disputes 
might well become things of the past. It would 
be quite a simple and practical idea. Mr. Dove 
deprecated the sensational statements that had 
appeared as to the probabilities of a strike, 
and declared there was no justification for such 


a thing. 
Messrs. Rice & Sen. 


Messrs. Rice & Son, 15, Stockwell-road, 8.W.9, 
interviewed by our representative, stated that 
in their opinion the question of a reduction of 
wages was one that should be governed entirely 
by the cost of living, and is not quite so 
important as an increase in the working hours, 
especially during the summer. It seemed to 
them that with the long working-day provided 
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during the latter period by the Daylight Saving 
Act there was nothing to prevent a man working 
to the utmost of his capacity, not only im the 
matter of hours, but, what was more important, 
producing the maximum output. It was 
unreasonable to reduce men’s wages below the 
point at which they were able to live up to a 
decent standard, but it was equally unreasonable 
for them not to give in return the utmost of 
their capacity. An increased number of 
working hours per week would mean increased 
pay to the workman, and would enable him to 
maintain his standard of living even if his wages 
were reduced, 


Messrs. Higgs & Hill. 


A representative of Messrs. Higgs & Hill ex- 
pressed the opinion that longer hours were bound 
up in the question of output. His firm were in 
favour of longer hours during the summer 
months. The trade was still suffering from the 
effects of Government control, and the specula- 
tive builder had not yet got going again. He 
did not think there would be a strike; surely 
no one would be mad enough to think of such 
a thing as a strike at the presen. time. 


FROM THE MERCHANTS’ 
POINT OF VIEW. 
Messrs. Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale. 


With regard to the contention of the opera- 
tives that the prices of materials should come 
down before wages, Mr. Donald, of Messrs. 
Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, showed our 
representative a chart compiled by a well- 
known estate development firm showing com- 
parative figures with regard to the cost of 
labour and materials, based on a typical jobbing 
job in i914. The chart showed that in July, 
1914, materials were always running ahead of 
the cost of labour. In May, 1920, labour 
reached its high-water mark, and then the cost 
came down, but materials did not follow at 
the same rate. In April, 1922, labour was 
still going ahead of materials, which went up 
quicker than labour, and came down slower. 
Since April, 1922, materials had been having 
a bad time, and Mr. Donald said he was inclined 
to think that if the matter was gone into to-day 
they would find that materials had caught up 
with labour and gone below it. He excluded 
from that such items as were not based on 
competition but were kept up at a false level 
by combination. 

The manager of the estate development firm 
responsible for the compilation of the chart 
referred to by Mr. Donald, interviewed by a 
Builder representative, said the chart had since 
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been made up to September, 1922, showing that 
materials were still 133 per cent. above pre-war 
and labour 99 per cent. There had, however, 
he said, been various reductions in prices since 
September, notably in the prices of cement and 
bricks, but although he was unable to furnish 
the figures up to December last, he still felt, 
in spite of the reductions that had taken place, 
that there was still room for further reductions 
in prices. Nothing but slack trade had brought 
about the lower prices since September. The 
“rings” had become frightened, and slackness 
of trade in the future was, in his opinion, the 
only hope of a further drop in prices. 


A Further View. 


The head of a West End firm of builders’ 
merchants informed our representative that he 
quite agreed with the contention of the opera- 
tives that the prices of materials should be 
reduced before rates of wages. He did not see 
why one should go down before the other. The 
fault lay, in his opinion, with the combines and 
nothing else, and he thought the Government 
ought to deal with them. In subsequent 
remarks, he mentioned a case in which 
an ironmonger in a small street could buy 
articles from a combine at the same price 
as the merchant in a large way of business 
would pay for large quantities. There was 
no ‘advantage in purchasing in large quan- 
tities. The combines had a certain price for 
everything, whether it was iron, earthenware 
or anything else. The speaker admitted that 
the prices of materials were undoubtedly high 
For instance, before the war the difference in 
price between old and new lead was from 9d. 
to Is. 6d. per cwt. Now it was 12s., and they 
had only just got it down from 14s. There was 
no reason in such a charge. He did not 
anticipate a reduction in prices in the near 
future, but there was no doubt that materials 
ought to be much cheaper. 


A Critical Position. 


Speaking at the annua! dinner of the North- 
umberland and Durham Master Plumbers and 
Domestic Engineers on Saturday last, Mr. A. A. 
Butterworth, President of the Institute, said 
in the last few weeks a rapid stride had 
been made towards bringing the Institute into 
closer touch with the National Federation of 
Master Builders, and there was the possibility of 
a closer association among the building industry 
than ever before. They had met that night, 
however, at a somewhat critical moment in the 
life of a new body—the National Wages and 
Conditions Council. That body had been meet- 
ing that week, but, unfortunately, they had 
adjourned without arranging any date for re- 


(From a sketch by Me E. B. Lawn, F.S.A) 
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assembling. That did not mean the council | 
broken up. Matters at the moment were in 4 
critical position, but he felt they had sufticic:.: 
confidence in their executive whatever the o 
come of the situation which had arisen might |. 
and the government of the plumbing trade wou! 
be quite safe. 

Mr. H. Blackman, Secretary of the Institute, 
who, referring to the National Wages and (o: 
ditions Council, said when their efforts seemed 
to be leading to fruition there was a danger of t he 
fine piece of organisation being broken up. ‘Tue 
present joint organisation of the building 
industry, if it could be maintained, was we'll 
worth maintaining, even if it meant a sacrifice 
on their part to do so, That did not mean he 
was advising them to give in to any inordinate 
demand, but just at the present time, when 
there was a feeling generally of unrest in the 
country, it was up to them, as employers, to do 
all they could to retain constitutional methods 
of dealing with their wages question. 


FROM THE OPERATIVES’ 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. George Hicks 
National Federation of Building 

Trade Operatives). 

The National Wages and Conditions Council 
was set up in May 6, 1920, by mutual consent 
in the belief that it was desirable for the welfare 
of the industry. Our previous experience had 
been one of constant irritation by strike or 
lock-out, on the main question of wages 
usually supply and demand decided the notice 
and tactics of either side. The main factor in 
inducing the operatives to agree to the Council 
was the hourly rate of wage being determined 
by the cost of living as published monthly by 
the Board of Trade. 

I want here to say that operatives have on 
each occasion been generous to a fault in agree 
ing to alteration of hourly wage rate greater 
than what the agreed figures have justified. 
The wage alteration that was negotiated to 
operate as and from June | last was at least 
1jd. per hour below the agreed scale. 

The operatives are naturally as much in 
terested in the position of the industry as the 
employers, but the facts are that while 
wages of building operatives have been reduced 
from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent., the cost of 
building materials has dropped only 9 p oints. 
The greater part of building costs direct is repre- 
sented by materials, and it is strongly felt that 
relief to the industry should first come in the 
direction of breaking down these unjustifiably 
high prices. 

Why use engineers and miners as examples 
any more than policemen aad postmen? Like 
the latter, the building workers represent an 
industry unaffected by foreign competition. 
Must the standard of all workers be governed 
by the least fortunate’? If not, why introduce 
the comparison ? 

The building worker, like other workers who 
go from job to job, suffers considerable loss of 
time and wages in the course of the year as 4 
natural consequence of changing employment. 
In addition, he suffers loss as a rule on account 
of weather. Further reduction of wages means 
depressing the standard of living below what is 
either physically or industrially desirable. 

It must be borne in mind that the agreement 
of June, 1922, was made in defiance of the 
recorded opinion of our own membership 
throughout the industry. That reduction was 
keenly resented, and it is held to-day that cir- 
cumstances fail to warrant even that last step 
being taken. The operatives have sacrificed 
already in the interests of the industry's develop- 
ment the enormous amount of £380,000 a week 
in reduced It is time those sections of the 
industry which still hold up development by 
maintaining “ ring ” prices should be compelled 
to do their share. In this we are confident we 
have the support of the emplo and the 

Be yen on account of the sheer good 
sense justice of our position. 
‘Employers fail to understand the psycho 
of the workers if they imagine that, with 120, 


(President, 
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men out of work, increased hours for those in 
work are to be viewed with toleration. Bitter 
experience has taught the workers that low 
wages and long hours are mutual factors of 
decline in their status. Building workers now 
by no means revel in luxury, and they are con- 
vinced the industry should be able to guarantee 
them first a reasonable living with reasonable 
leisure. They are opposed to conditions which 
mean merely scamped work in the interest of 
quick profits. 

Mr. George Hicks, speaking to a Press repre- 
sentative, said there had been no dispute of any 
magnitude in the building industry during the 
last nine years, and during the last three years 
there had been no dispute with any federated 
employers, and in a good many places there had 
been no dispute during the last twenty years. 
They were hoping that reason would prevail 
among the employers. They had given their 
contribution to the industry in the shape of a 
reduction of £388,000 per week. The building 
merchants had only given a contribution in the 
reduction in the cost of materials of 9 per cent. 
They said that if 20 per cent. was to come off 
wages, why should it not come off the cost of 
materials Speaking generally, they were 
convinced there would be the strongest resistance 
to the extension of the 44-hour week. 


Mr. R. Coppock 
(Secretary, National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives). 

Mr. R. Coppock informed a Press repre- 
sentative that the reduction of 20 per cent 
would mean 4d. an hour off the wages of men 
now receiving Is. 8d. an hour. In the event of 
the 20 per cent. being enforced, and assuming a 
full week’s work, which was very rare, the wages 
of mechanics would be reduced to £2 19s, 3d. 
per week, and labourers to £2 4s., these figures 
being for the higher paid grades. The reduction 
of wages of the craftsmen throughout the 
country agreed to during 1922 amounted to 
30.7 for mechanics and 40.6 for labourers. The 
cost of materials during the same period had 
decreased only 8.94, and the operatives declared 


that the employers should look in another 
direction for the reduction of costs in the 
building industry rather than to wages. During 


the last twelve months there had been a rapid 
rise in certain commodities required for building 
houses, Turpentine had advanced 43.84, linseed 
oil 13.16, and some timbers had aiso advanced in 
price. To-day the prices of building materials 
in the aggregate were bordering upon 250 per 
cent. above pre-war. In 1914 the cost of the 
best stock of bricks was £1 16s. per 1,000 ; to-day 
it was £4 2s. Under the sliding scale the 
building operatives had suffered reductions of 
£382,000 per week, and on an average they had 
lost 29s. 4d. per week per man since May, 1921. 

In an interview with a representative of the 
Manchester Guardian, Mr. Kawcett (Secretary 
of the Manchester Division of the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers) said the 
operatives had already made sacrifices enough. 
In order to try to meet the employers’ position 
they agreed last June to a breaking of the exist- 
ing agreement and accepted a reduction of wages 
which brought them below the cost of living. 
They agreed to mortgage, as it were, any reduc- 
tion in the cost of living that might take place 
in the immediate future, and it was definitely 
understood that there would be no further 
proposal to cut wages until the position in this 
respect had righted itself. To warrant the 
present rate of wages the cost of living would 
have to stand at 65, whereas it was now 80. 
And now, when the prospects of activity in the 
industry were better than they had been for 
the last eighteen months, there was this move 
to reduce wages by another 20 per cent. The 
men would resist all three proposals to the 
utmost of their power. They would not have 
payment by results at any price. 


THE RELATIVITY OF WAGES. 


Writing to The Times on the future of in- 
dustry, Lord Weir says :—-* | freely admit that 
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in certain cases the relativity of wages in 1914 
bore unduly hardly on certain sections, and I am 
not alone in looking forward to a fairer relativity 
in the future ; but granting all this, the present 
Situation is nevertheless an impossible one on 
which to create confidence and reawaken enter- 
prise. It produces two serious results. In the 
first place, those rates on the high end of the 
scale serve to maintain the high cost of living 
and thereby impair the purchasing power of 
those who are paid at the low end of the scale. 
The knowledge of the inconsistency and of the 
artificial situation creates a lack of confidence 
and retards enterprise. 

“A personal example may help to illustrate 
this. My firm have been anxious, for some 
time, to build a considerable number of new 
houses near their engineering works. They 
have allocated the necessary capital, but they 
have not placed the contracts for the following 
reasons. If the houses were gone on with, the 
bricklayers would start working in full view of 
the engineering workers. They would receive 
72s. 6d. per week for forty-four hours’ work, 
while the skilled engineering tradesmen would 
only receive 57s. for forty-seven hours’ work. 
The bricklayer’s labourer, carrying mortar, 
would receive 55s. 6d. for a forty-four hours’ 
week, a rate very little less than that paid to the 
skilled tradesman. 

“The industries which are fighting hardest 
to bring about a trade revival by adjusting 
their conditions to suit the economic position 
find their efforts to a distinct degree nullified 
by the attitude of the railways, dock authori- 
ties, building trades, municipalities, &c. No 
one desires to reduce wages for reduction’s 
sake, but costs must be reduced to revive 
industry and bring down the cost of living 
figure. No one wants to reduce the standard 
of living, but an industrial country such as 
this cannot permanently guarantee to any 
section of its population a specific standard 
of living.” 

A SUGGESTED AGREEMENT. 

Writing to the Times, Mr. 8. H. Hayllar, 
Mintaka, Camberley, says : 


‘ With reference to the dispute in the building 
trades, may I suggest that, failing an agreement 
being come to as to working hours, the employees 
should agree to all restriction on output being 
removed, say, for six or twelve months. Various 
remedies have been suggested for unemploy- 
ment, but apparently without much success. 
Apart from the fact that for a fair day’s pay a 
fair day’s work should be given, would it not be 
worth while to do away with the limit of output, 
with a view of ascertaining whether, by 
increased output, more work might be forth- 
coming, cost of building reduced, and unemploy- 
ment thereby diminished? I am among those 
waiting for building prices to come down ; and 
if the hoped-for reduction on March | does not 
materialise, I shall probably have to continue 
waiting.” 

AN OPERATIVE’S VIEWS. 

We have received the following letter from a 
building trade operative : 

Sin,—l have read with much interest the 
letters in The Builder for the 5th instant re the 
future of the building trade. 1 think the article 
of Mr. R. D. Bartlett very reasonable. I note 
that Mr. Chessum has a desire to introduce long 
hours and slavery, and mentions 47} hours as 
an average, which means 50 hours in the summer. 
I do hope employers will look back at 1914 
before they attempt to use force in these direc- 
tions. Although nine years this week have 
passed since that time, | venture to say that if 
it had not been for the war scare the men would 
not have returned under the same conditions as 
existed when they were locked out. He says 
“a bonus on output no doubt would be a great 
incentive.” I have no doubt a share in the 
profits divided amongst the workers would act 
as an incentive to take more interest in their 
work ; but piecework is degrading and demoral- 
ising—it is detrimental to the client, to the 
employer, and to the workman. The employer 
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always cut down the price if a man earned more 
than his ordinary wage, so there were only two 
ways left for him—either to scamp the work, or 
kill himself to live. It was always the inferior 
workman who got the advantage, for a good 
workman had to be employed on work the other 
could not do. Mr. Chessum says, * the progress 
of the world has been iconahet about by the 
enterprise, industry, self-sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual, and the reward of merit has gone to those 
who have been prepared to practise these 
qualities.” This latter clause is very doubtful, 
for even if a man invents an article another 
patents it. Again, he says, “work is the 
greatest blessing inherited from the exodus from 
Eden ; work will help one over one’s troubles, 
improve one’s health, and if pursued with 
interest and intelligence will give peace to one’s 
mind and provide for old age.” Yes, but not 
for the workman; if he brings up a family 
respectably he has little to spare, and if he is 
fortunate enough to save a little the State 
penalises him and refuses him the Old Age 
Pension when he is 70. I think the national 
unemployment insurance scheme should be 
widened to provide a pension for all workers, 
commencing at 60 if they need it and increasing 
each year they are able to do without it, rising 
to £1 per week at 65. 

Again, Mr. Chessum says, “they also need 
the full recognition and human factor.” Oh, 
yes; “one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” There are some excellent employers 
in the building trade: I hope that I shall never 
forget the kindness which I received from one 
on the occasion that I met with an accident 
while in hisemploy. Also my present employers 
are worthy of all honour; they have built a 
first-class canteen where the men are provided 
with good dinners at reasonable cost, even at 
a loss to the firm. There is also a lending 
library, a band for music, sports club for games, 
and a good slate club for sickness, and last week 
the annual children’s party was a splendid treat 
for children of employees.” 


AN UNEMPLOYMENT REMEDY. 


Sir,—New roads whether urgently required 
or not are, of course, some palliative to unem- 
ployment, but with so many land companies 
and contractors ready to build huniiireds of 
houses only for the cost of road-making, surely 
it is a grand opportunity not only to give 
employment and supply houses but to employ 
private with State capital and positive imme- 
diate returns in rates and taxes. 

Epwarp Deut. 

Harlesden, N.W. 10. 
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STAFF DINNERS, 

On January 6 the directors and staff of Messrs. 
James Latham, Ltd., gathered at the Trocadero 
Restaurant for their annual re-union dinner, 
Mr. E. Locks Latham being in the chair. 

Mr. H. B. Burton (Secretary) submitted the 


toast of “The Firm,” associated with the 
name of Mr. E. Locks Latham (Managing 
Director). 


Mr. E. Locks Latham, replying, said the past 
year had presented many difficulties. During 
the period under review, however, their turnover 
had been well maintained, and during the last 
few months had shown a decided upward 
tendency. He, therefore, felt that they could 
look forward to the future with confidence. 

Mr. James Latham proposed the health of 
“The Staff,” to which Mr. T. Spotswood 
replied. 

Mr. W. Warburton and Mr. J. 
spoke. 

The party after dinner adjourned to the 
Adelphi Theatre. 


Barnes also 


On January |, at the Dainties’ Café, Danbury, 
the employees of Messrs. T. W. Robinson & 
Co., builders, were entertained by Mr. T. W. 
Robinson to a dinner in appreciation of their 
services during the past year. Toasts were 
given by Mr. A. E. Robinson, Senior, Mr. 
T. W. Robinson, and A. V. Robinson, and 
returned by Mr. Burton on behalf of the staff. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


Torreynam.—aAlterations to the eer 
buildings at the North-Eastern Fever Hospita 
St. Anne’s-road, Tottenham, N.15, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, are to be carried 
out. 


East Env.—In connection with the proposed 
East End memorial to the late Father Bernard 
Vaughan, a site for the erection of a Catholic 
central school in a central position in the district 
was secured some time ago by a committee of 
rectors of eleven Catholic parishes in that part 
of London, and it is proposed to erect St. 
Bernard’s Central School as a memorial. 

Forrest Gate.—The Guardians of the West 
Ham Union have decided to rebuild the boiler- 
house and works in connection with the installa- 
tion of a heating and hot-water plant at the 
Forest Gate Sick Home. The work will be under 
the superintendence of Mr. F. J. Sturdy, 
F.R.LB.A., of 115, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 

Lampers.—The Guardians intend to -<_ 
out alterations and renovations at the Lambet. 
Hospital, Kennington. Tenders have been 


Sr. James’s Park.—It is the intention of the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works to reconstruct 
the lake in St. James’s Park. 

THREADNEEDLE-STREET.—-The rebuilding of 
the Branch Post Office, Threadneedle-street, 
E.C., for the Commissioners of H.M. Office of 
Works, is to be proceeded with, 

Sournh Norwoov.—The rebuilding of the 
front, &c., of the Postmen’s Office, South 
Norwood, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works, &c., is to be undertaken. 

Sreanp.-~-Messrs. Meakers, the outfitters, 
announce their intention of opening a new 
branch at 147, Strand. 

. Atpwyon.—A new café has been opened by 
J. P. Restaurants, Ltd., at General Buildings, 
Aldwych. 

Ox¥orb-STREET.—With regard to the pro- 
posed Capital Picture House to be erected in 
Oxford-street, we understand that this job is at 
present standing over. 

SrreaTHamM.—With regard to the alterations 
and additions at the Streatham Telephone 
Exchange, Woodbourne-avenue, Streatham, the 
work is being carried out by Messrs. C. H. 
Gibson, Ltd., contractors, Croydon. This is a 
job designed to obtain the maximum of accom- 
modation on a somewhat limited site. To this 
end, the existing one story building on the 
Woodbourne-avenue elevation has been con- 
siderably altered, the main wall to Woodbourne- 
avenue being thicknessed to allow of two addi- 
tional floors being added, while on the yard side 
stout concrete blocks have been inserted below 
the paving, on which reinforced concrete piers 
take a bearing, with a longitudinal beam at the 
ground-floor level, upon which a 14 in. wall has 
been raised, thus giving to this back addition 
approximately twice the width of the existing 
single story building without encroaching upon 
the already limited yard space. The back 
addition is being carried up two floors, the ground 
floor portion being shortened to allow access 
(by means of an archway) to the external 
workmen's stores and yard, while the first and 
second floors run to the full extent of the site. 
The main building is also being considerably 
extended by removing the back wall from the 
roof down to ground-floor level, and raising upon 
the existing one-story back addition building, 
The removal of the back main wall was one 
which required to be carried out with a con- 
siderable amount of care as the building is in 
occupation of the Postal Authorities, and the 
work of the Exchange has not been interfered 
with in any way. In addition, the clearance 
between this wall and a large amount of very 
delicate mechanism in the apparatus room was 
only the thickness of a board, and to remove 
an 18-in. wall built in cement mortar and so 
close to delicate apparatus, without damage, 
was @ job that required very careful handling, 
It was successfully accomplished by spacing the 
shores which ran from basement to roof level 
in between the apparatus, cutting boarding 
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in between these shores and with a 
heavy paper on the inside, while the outside (as 
portions of the wall were removed) was covered 
with two-ply ruberoid as additional precaution 
against damage by dust and weather. The 
steelwork for the reinforcing of beams, piers, 
&c., is being supplied and fixed by Messrs. 
Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., while the 
contract for the asphalting has been placed with 
Messrs. Val de Travers. The aggregate for the 
concrete floors, } in. washed ballast, was obtained 
from pits at Mitcham, whilst the washed sand 
is being obtained from the same source. The 
external facings are in Smeed Deans red facing 
bricks, while the internal work is in grooved 
Flettons for plastering. The gauged arches are 
composed of Suffolk rubbers, while the stone- 
work in the Woodbourne-avenue elevation is in 
brown Portland stone and that on the back and 
yard elevations in blue pennant stone. The 
joinery is being made at the contractors’ own 
joinery works in Croydon, the majority of 
timber used being Oregon pine. 

Croypon.—We understand that the improve- 
ment of the Croydon air station is under con- 
sideration. Major-General Sir Sefton Brancker, 
Director of Civic Aviation, is at present dis- 
cussing with the officials this scheme, which will 
involve the enlarging of the aerodrome and the 
provision of separate departure and arrival 
platforms for the big trans-continental air 
expresses. The ground available for landing 
will be doubled by the acquisition of the old 
Beddington Aerodrome, which is adjacent to the 
present landing ground. Offices, waiting-rooms, 
and Customs sheds will be grouped between the 
two aerodromes, while round these will be the 
platforms at which air expresses will draw up. 
There will also be a big control tower equipped 
with all the latest wireless devices for air traffic 
control, 

BERMONDSEY.—Webb-street 
mondsey, is being rebuilt. 

HENRIETTA-STREET. —- Messrs. Henry J. 
Greenham, Ltd. Rosebank Wharf, S.W.6, are 
carrying out demolition in Henrietta-street for 
the builders, Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., 41, 
Ebury Bridge-road, 8.W.1. Messrs. Greenham 
are also doing demolition at 29-29a, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, for Messrs, Greenaway & Newberry, 
architects, of Parliament Mansions, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 

JERMYN-STREET, S.W.—Messrs. Sabey & Son, 
Islington, are executing work at 107, Jermyn- 
street, which consists of pulling down and 
reconstructing the interior, and forming fire- 
proof floors on first floor level, and converting 
lower portion for motor show-rooms. The sub- 
contractors for the steelwork, iron, lantern 
lights, &c., are Messrs. Bridgwater Construction 
Co., which is practically the only work sub- 
contracted for. 

Higucate.—We understand that the Holly 
Lodge Estate, Highgate, covering an area of 
some fifty-five acres near Ken Wood and Parlia- 
ment Hill Fields, has been acquired by Mr. A. 
Davis, of Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, 
for the purpose of forming a garden suburb, 
which will include about five hundred houses of 
the modern type suitable for occupation by 
middle-class residents. The retention of large 
open spaces and some of the gardens laid out 
by the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts will be a 
feature of the development. Building operations 
will be begun in the near future. 

Warrtne.—Included in the sales carried 
through last year by Messrs. Horace Cheston & 
Sons was a site for the extension of the Thames 
Police-station at Wapping. 

HamMErsmiTH.—The construction of an open- 
air swimming-bath, comprising a concrete 
swimming pond and timber-framed buildings, 
for the Metropolitan Borough Council is to be 
carried out. 

Caiswickx.—The erection of a concrete river 
embankment wall at Strand-on-the-Green is 
proposed by the U.D.C. 
FE mines erection of a school for 400 

ys at terbury-road, Leyton, E.10, is 
contemplated by the Education Committee of 
the Leyton U.D.C. Mr. John H. Jacques, 
Lic.R.L.B.A., 61, West Ham-lane, Stratford, 
E.15, is the architect. 


School, Ber- 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Lenxoxtown.—The Board of Health have 
approved of the erection of 8 more houses at 
Lennoxtown, making a total of 28 houses to be 
built there. 

SrranraER.—The Board of Health has 
allotted the local authority a further 10 houses 
for the Clenoch-street site. 

TwEEpMoUTH.—The Berwick Town Council 
have decided to apply to the M.H. for sanction 
to a loan for the purchase of land in Tweedmouth 
for a housing scheme. 

Hamitton.—The Town Council has decided 
to build small dwellings to contain one room and 
scullery. 

InvinE.—The Dean of Guild Court has passed 
plans for the erection of 18 houses to be built 
under the burgh scheme. Ten of the houses will 
be of three apartments and eight of four apart- 
ments. The site is the south of Bank-street. 

CoatpYKE.—The Coatbridge Town Council 
propose to build a further 50 houses on the 
ground adjacent to Cliftonville scheme at 
Coatdyke. 

DonBar.—The Town Council dealt with fresh 
tenders in connection with the erection of houses 
on the Belhaven-road, and, in view of the 
urgency of the case, a deputation was appointed 
to wait on the Board of Health in order to 
arrive at a settlement if possible. 

Giascow.—The Corporation will submit a 
large scheme to the Board of Health shortly 
for slum clearances. The Medical Officer has 
been asked to report as to the worst slum areas 
throughout the city, and before making any 
clearance it is proposed to erect tenements for 
the accommodation of the dispossessed tenants. 
It is intended to demolish about 2,000 houses 
and the cost of building suitable alternative 
accommodation will be approximately £750,000. 

Govrock.—-The Board of Health have 
declined to allow the Town Council to proceed 
with the erection of any houses in addition to the 
48 already erected on the old public park site as 
part of the State-aided scheme. It was agreed 
by the Town Council to make an effort to induce 
the Board to allow the Council to proceed with 
the Larkfield-road scheme. 

Pertu.—The Town Council have been in 
communication with the Board of Health with 
regard to the demolition of old dwellings and the 
erection of new houses on another site with a 
view to participating in the £30,000 grant by 
the Government towards the improving of 
insanitary areas. The improvement suggested 
would take place in the Thimble-row area, where 
there are 45 houses, of which 40 are occupied. 
and the proposal, if the grant is secured, is to 
erect 50 new houses elsewhere. The sites men- 
tioned for the new houses are Viewfield-place 
and the Dunkeld-road new housing site. The 
Town Council has approved of the proposal and 
will reconsider the matter after the Board’s 
decision. 

LAMBHILL.—Messrs. James Allen Senior & Son 
are about to erect new offices at their Glasgow 
works in Lambhill. Mr. James Taylor is the 
architect and the estimated cost is £8,000. 

PortTosBELto.—The Edinburgh Corporation 
Tramways Committee has approved of plans 
for the conversion of an old cable car depot at 
Portobello into a depot for electric cars, at an 
estimated cost of from £7,000 to £8,000. 

FaLkrrk.—The Town Council has approved 
generally of a scheme for the improvement of 
insanitary areas in the Burgh, at an estimated 
cost of £147,000. The plans are being sub- 
mitted to the Board of Health with a view to 
participating in the Government grant. 

Axrprossax.—The Town Council has decided 
to erect 20 houses at Parkhouse. ‘ 

GrEENOcK.—The Corporation has received 
sanction from the Board of Health to proceed 
with the erection of 70 additional houses in 
connection with the Upper Cornhaddock 
Housing Scheme. A Government grant will be 
given towards the cost. 

Fatmouts.—Plans have been prepared by 
Mr. C. R. Corfield for a theatre at the rear of 
the Royal Hotel, for Harris Bros. The building 
will provide accommodation for 1,076 people. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR THE 


BUILDING 


INDUSTRY. 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ PARLIAMENT. 


We have received the following from Mr. 
H. Bryant Newbold, M.S.A. (Editorial and 
Organising Secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades’ Employers) :— 

As, from time to time, regrets have been 
expressed, and in some instances criticism 
directed, at the action of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades’ Employers in with- 
drawing from the Building Trades’ Parlia- 
ment, an authoritative account of the facts 
which led to the withdrawal may prove use- 
ful and interesting. Further, if the matter 
be treated historically and all the relevant 
facts be stated, it may be evident that 
master builders, far from being at fault in 
this, came to their decision only after very 
long-suffering endurance, and only when no 
other course was open to them. For men do 
not willingly agree to lend a hand to their 
ywn destruction. 

Therefore, if it can be proved that the 
Majority Report of the Foster Committee of 
the Building Trades’ Parliament was in any 
way an endeavour to Socialise the building 
industry, if it can be shown that it involved 
the elimination of the employer, no fair 
minded man will disagree with the refusal 
of the employers to take part in their own 
extermination. Still more reasonable will the 
action of the employers seem if it can be 
proved that they were convinced that the 
proposals contained in this Report, if applied 
on a large scale, would have disastrous effects 
on the nation generally and upon the working 
classes in particular. If these things can 
be proved the matter will be clear. 

Still further, if it can be proved that the 
Foster Committee Majority Report was th: 
work of men some of whom have since openly 
allied themselves with Socialism; if it can be 
proved also that the main principles for the 
remodelling of the industry were identical 
with those of the Building Guild movement ; 
if it can be proved that one of the members 
of the Foster Committee actually became an 
active leader of the Building Guilds—if these 
entertaining propositions can be proved, 
there is much to be said for the foresight of 
the master builders in protecting the whole 
building industry against such a catastrophe 
as that which recently befell one small section, 
vis., the Building Guilds. If these are facts, 
the master builders are indeed to be com- 
mended by every right-minded citizen for an 
action which has safeguarded the community 
from Socialistic exploitation; for where is 
there to be found a sane member of the com. 
munity who wishes to see any industry 
brought to ruin and insolvency ? 

Whether these propositions are true or not 
is not a matter of opinion, but of recorded 
facts, for the published minutes of the meet- 
ings of the Industrial Council afford the proof. 
Therefore, to that end the following short 
history of the proceedings is recounted, in so 
far as it concerns the Foster Committee. 

On February 6, 1919, the quarterly meeting 
of the Council] was held at Manchester, when 
there were present 80 representatives, includ- 
ing several from the Ministry of Labour and 
the Home Office. And at that time one of 
the main items occupying the attention of 
the Council was the support which the build- 
ing industry could give to the Government in 
its work of resettlement, especially with re- 
gard to @ reduction of the high costs then 
prevailing; therefore, in the course of the 
proceedings a Committee, known as the Scien- 
tific Management and Reduction of Costs 
Committee, was duly appointed ‘‘ with a view 
of enabling the industry to render the most 
efficient service possible "' to this end. The 
expressed purpose of this Committee, viz., 
Scientific Management and Reduction of Costs, 


should be 
Committee. 

At the Bath meeting of the Council, held 
on May 6, 1919, Mr. Foster, the Chairman 
of the Management and costs Committee, 
reported the grounds which the investigations 
of the Committee were covering. Mr. Roland 
B. Chessum, as chairman of one of the sub 
committees into which the main Committe: 
had been sub-divided, also reported, and made 
an earnest appeal to employers to come before 
this Committee and to give it the benefit of 
their experience in costing and management 
From this it will be clear that the purpose 
for which the Committee had been appointed 
was being carried out, so far a> was possible 
ip to that time, by one portion of the Com- 
mittee at least. At the same meeting Mr. 
Foster also mentioned that Mr. Sparkes had 
been co-opted upon the Committee, and that 
a new secretary had been appointed. The 
Mr. Sparkes referred to is Mr. Malcolm 
Sparkes, later of the London Building Guilds. 

The annual meeting of the Council was 
held in London on August 14 and 15, 1919, 
when the Report of the Management and 
Costs Committee was presented by the Chair 
man. This Report was entitled ‘‘ Organised 
Public Service in the Building Industry,”’ and 
as four of the members of the Committee 
refused to sign the report without important 
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reservations it became known later as the 
Majority Report. The Committee was re 
quested by the Council to examine further 


the possible effects of the application of the 
principles it set forth in the light of the 
criticism the discussion had evoked. 

The minutes clearly show that this criticism 
was aroused by the principles involved in 
enumerated under the heading 

Organised Public Service in the Building 
Industry.’" And, as will be shown later in 
detail, these items, though perhaps suitable 
for academic discussion, scarcely came within 
the reference appointing a Committee to con 
sider Scientific Management and Reduction of 
Costs. If the reference had been ‘‘ How to 
Socialise the Industry '’ the principles could 
not have been more apt; but it was not. If 
the reference had been ‘‘ How to Revolu 
tionise the Industry into National Buildiny 
Guilds "’ the machinery could not have been 
better designed ; but it was not. If the refer 
ence had been ‘‘ How to Exterminate the 
Master Builder '’ the means could not have 
been more deadly ; but it was not. The refer 
ence was simply to find a way by scientifx 
management and a lowering of costs to render 
more efficient an existing industry. 

At the next annual meeting the Committee 
presented a revised version of the previous 
report, but owing to lack of time it was 
agreed to adjourn the discussion. 

In November, 1920, at the quarterly meet- 
ing, the revised report was again submitted, 
and in view of the important issues raised 
and the difference of opinion evidenced it was 
again deferred for further consideration. 

This revised Report it is which reveals the 
cloven hoof, therefore it would be well to 
pause here in narration and to examine 4 
few details with a view of arriving at an 
understanding of the principles involved in 
this ‘‘ Organised Public Service in the 
Building Industrv.”’ This report, which 
figures as Appendix A to the Minutes of the 
November meeting last referred to, is divided 
into Parts I and II, the latter being again 
subdivided into Appendices I, II, and IIT. 
In the prefatory remarks to Appendix A, 
item 2 states, ‘‘ The terms ‘ Scientific Man- 
agement and Reduction of Costs’ do not at 
first sight suggest any very far-reaching 
inquiry, but we decided unanimously at our 
first meeting that if we were to do any really 


the items 


i4l 


useful work we must review the whole struc- 
ture of the building industry.’ Of Part LI, 
Appendix I, being a revised draft of the 
original Report, contains, amongst other 
items, arrangements for ** wages of manage- 
ment and hire of capital. The manager 
was to be paid a wage and the capitalist was 
to be paid a regular rate of interest for the 
use of his capital. Wages of management 
were to depend on ability and the rate of 
interest on capital on the security and the 
market price of money. If there was less 
working capital in the business than was 
required further working capital was “‘ to be 
brought in as soon as possible.”’ 

Another and «a still more hopeful section 
of the same Appendix tells how the ‘* surplus 


earnings of the industry '' were “ to be dealt 
with.” 

Appendix IT is an idealist vision of a 
National “Building Guild. and states, ‘* the 


fundamental principles of Guild Organisation 
to include (b) The final voice in the control 
of the industry is transferred from those who 
at present own the property to those who do 
the work.”’ 

There it is. The cloven hoof. The master 
builders were asked with consummate imper- 
tinence (or was it colossal ignorance!) to 
join in a game of French Revolutions, and 
ill they had to do was to place their heads 
under the guillotine. So simple! All the 
builder had to do was to hand over 


master 
the property which he owned to those who 
did not. This was not highway robbery, be- 


cause it was Guild Socialism! 

Well may Appendix III, which was the 
Minority Report of the members of the Com- 
mittee, have contained the following: ‘‘ The 
Majority Report is an attempt to Socialise the 
industry, to eliminate the employer as we 
have known him in the past, in favour of a 
system of which the world has no recorded 
experience of its having been successfully 
applied {the Guild failure had not occurred 
at that time); a system, we are convinced, 
which if applied on any large scale will have 
disastrous effects on the nation, and especially 
on the working classes as men commonly 
understand the term. If we lent any support 
to such a scheme we should be recreant to 
everything we feel to be in the best interest 
of our country . We think it ought to be 
stated in common fairness that apart from 
the two employers’ representatives of the 
National Federation who signed the Majority 
Report we have not found another member of 
the Employers’ Federation who agrees with 
the principles thereof. It surely is, under 
such circumstances, unfair to publish to the 
world this Report as the findings of two sides 
in the building trade when much less than 
one per cent. agree with its principles. It 
is impossible to refrain from saying that those 
who are guilty of using this document as 
if it was agreed, for propagandist purpose, 
are, to say the least, tinged with the spirit of 
Machiavelli."* 

Well may this Minority Report have spoken 
of the principles involved as follows: ‘‘ When 
men will sit round a table with you one day 
and avail themselves of your frankness and 
conciliatory spirit to draw from it, in seeming 
fairness, all that they can get, and the next 
day lay their plans and conduct a campaign 
for your extinction, it is time to consider 
whether the spirit of conciliation is not being 
grossly abused."’ 

If these were the feelings aroused in the 
master builder by the Majority Report of the 
Foster Committee—if, after this, the master 
builders declined to enter upon any further 
consideration or lend assistance to their own 
destruction—who will there be found to blame 
them? On the contrary, there can be no 
doubt in the minds of all fair-minded men 
that not only were the master builders long- 
suffering, not only were they eminently justi- 
fied in safeguarding their own interests and 
livelihood, but they can never be too highly 
praised for their action in protecting the 
building industry, the oldest industry in the 
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country, from destruction and ruin at the 
RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRAD 
E. 


hands i 
of the idealist, the fanatic and the 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


Fert some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number, Certain conditions beyond those given in the following infozmation 
are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 


that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-ficle tender unless <tated to the contrary. 

The date given ai the commencement of each puracraph 1s the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
or place where quanistses, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


x JaNvARY 20.—Birmingham.—ALTERATIONS AND 
ReE-FrtTine.—For work in connection with alterations 
and re-fitting of a part of the existing Central Library 
Ratcliff-place, to provide a Technical Library, for the 
Publi Libraries Committee of the City of Birmingham. 
Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
and Surveyor, The Council House, Birmingham. 

JANUARY 22.— -—DRAINAGE. — For 
drainage work on the Common New-road, Berkham- 
sted. Mr. Thos. Penny, Secretary Committee, 147, 
High-street, Berkhamsted. 

JANUARY 22.—Bramley.— PAINTING.— Painting, &c.., 
of the interior of the Infants’ Bungalow, No.3, Green 
Hill-road, Armley, for the Board of Guardians. Work- 
house Master’s Office. 

January 22.—Daventry.—Hovses.—For twelve 
houses in lots of six, or for the whole number; and 
alternately. for eight houses at Drayton, for the T.C. 
Mr. J. B. Williams, Borough Surveyor, The Moot Hall, 
Daventry. 

JaNvaRY 22.—Dublin——ExTENsion.—For wagon 
building shop extension. Broadstone Station, for the 
Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland Company. 
Chief Engineer, Broadstone Station, Dublin. Deposit 
£1 

JANUARY 22, —Edinburgh.—Hovse.—Erection of 
house at Slateford Recreation Ground, for the Educa- 
tion Authority. Mr. John Stewart, Executive Officer, 
Education Offices, Edinburgh. 

JANUARY 22.—Edin' .— PaINTING.—For painting 
railings at the public parks, recreation grounds, &c. 
Mr. J. A. Williamson, City Architect, City Chambers. 
Edinburgh. 

JANUARY 22.—Felling.— Roars. —Construction of 
roads, &c., in connection with the Watermill-lane 
housing scheme, for the U.D.C. Mr. C. W. Hall, 
Survevor, Felling. Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 22,—Fort William.—HovsEs.— Erection of 
two blocks (4 houses) at Victoria Purk site, for the T.C. 
Mr. J. G. Falconer, architect. Fort William. 

JANUARY 22.—France.~-CEMETERIES.—Ninth pro- 
gramme of construction, consisting of approximately 
22 cemeteries in France. Contract 1923 K, Secretary 
(Works Dept.), Imperial War Graves Commission. 82, 
Baker-street, London, W.1. Deposit 15 guineas. 

JANUARY 22, —Halifax.—BatTus. —Erection of 
Park-road Baths, for the T.C. Mr. Alec. C. Tipple, 
Borough Engineer, Halifax. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 22. —Hinckley.—PainTING.—For paint- 
ing Free Library, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. 8. Feather- 
stone, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hinckley. 

JANUARY 22.—WN pton.—Hovuses.-—-For the 
erection of one block of eight houses,type B3, and two 

irs of type B3 shops, onthe Harlestone-road Estate, 
or the TC. Mr. Alfred Fidler, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Guildhall, Northampton. it £5. 

JANUARY 22, — Salford.— ALTERATIONS, — Certain 
alterations at the Union Infirmary, Stott-lane, Pendle- 
ton, for the Salford Board of Guardians. | Mesers. 
W. T. Gunson & Son, 10, Marsden-street, Manchester. 

JANUARY 22.—Seaton Delaval.—CONVENIENCES.— 
Erection of public conveniences at Seaton Delaval and 
Old Hartley, for the U.D.C. Mr. Anthony Dorin, 
surveyor, Seaton Delaval 

JANUARY 22.—Sherborne.—Drivi. Halt, &¢.— 
Erection of drill hall, administrative quarters, &c., at 
Sherborne, tor the Territorial Army Association of 
the County of Dorset. Mr. C. W. Pike, architect 
Savernake House, High-street, Dorchester. Depostt 
£5 


JANUARY 22.—Steyning.—SEWER.—Co. struction of 
about 3,200 yards of 12in. outfall sewer, for the 
East R.D.C. Mr. Geo. W. Warr,jTown Hall, 


Steyni 
Southwick. Deposit £3 3s. 
JANUARY 23.— Bath.— ciouses.— Erection of 


60 houses at Englishcombe Park, forthe T.C. Mr. A.J. 
ee. F.S.Arc,, 18, New Bond-street. Bath. Deposit 
3 


JANUARY 23. —Bewicke Main, —ScHOOL. —Erection 
of school to accommodate 160 scholars; alternative 
tenders for (a) nent and (+) semi- nent 
, for the Durham C.C. Mr. F. Willey, 
F.R.L.B.A., 34, Old Elvet, Durham 

JANUARY 23.—Bruton.— PAVILION, «c.— Erection of 
Sports pavilion and cottage at King’s School, Bruton, 
ny a A. J. Pictor, F.R.1.B.A., Bruton. 

8. 


ANUARY 23.—Chettisham.—CoTTaGEs, &c.—Erec- 
tion of a pair of brick and slated cottages and farm 
buildings at Chettisham, near Ely, forthe Isle of Ely 
CC. Mr. R. 8. W. Perkins, County Architect, Down- 
ham-road, Ely. 

JANUARY 23. —Crook.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
irs to Council School, for the Durham 


tions and r 
C.C. Mr. F. Willey, F.R.LB.A., 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 
JANUARY 23.— Doncaster. — CONVENIENCE,—Con- 


struction of an underground lavatory in the Market - 
place, fortheT.C. Mr. F, O, Kirby, Borough Engineer. 
=, Priory-place, Doncaster. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 23.—Golear.—Hovses.—Erection of ten 
houses at Bull Green, ae, forthe U.D.C. Messrs. 


Lunn & Kaye, M ; 
JANUARY 23. -—CEMETERY WORKS.—For 


—T ences in connection with a new cemetery. 
for the U.D.C. Mr. Harold Chippindale, architect. at 
Springfield Guiseley, near Leeds. Deposit £1 Is. 


JANUARY 23.—Hamsterley Colliery. —RKerrams.— 
For general repairs to Council School, for the Durham 
C.C, Mr. F. Willey, F.R.1.B.A., 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

JANUARY 23.—Hunwick.—ScHoo..—Erection of 
school to accommodate 560 scholars, for the Durham 
C.C, Mr. F. Willey, F.R.1.B.A., 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

JANUARY 25,—London.— PaINTIVG.—Execution of 

internal painting works at Cornwall House, Stamford- 
street, 8S.E. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charies-street, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 Is. 
_ JANUARY 23,—London.—PaInTING.—Execution of 
internal painting works at Somerset House, W.C. 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works. King Charles- 
“treet, 5.W.1. Deposit £1 1s, 

JANUARY 23. — Neweastle-on-Tyne.— Lavaiory.— 
Construction of an underground lavatory in Burton- 
street, Shields-road, forthe T.C. City Engineer, Town 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JANUARY 23. — Newecastle-on-Tyne. -- VakiIovUs 
WorKs.—Erection of (1) Head gardener’s lodge and 
lavatories, Hodgkin Park, Benweil; (2) bowling green 
shelter, Scotswood Recreation Grounds; (3) yacht 
house, Jesmond Dene, for the T.C. City Engineer, 
Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JANUARY 23.—Portree.—Hovse.—For the various 
works in connection with the erection of a doctor's 
house in Portree, Skye. Mr. J. A. H. Mackenzie, 
Portree. 

JANUARY 23,.—Ryh Colliery. — REPAIRS,—-For 
eneral repairs to Council School, for the Durham C.C. 
Mr. F. Willey, F.R.1.B.A., 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

JANUARY 23,.—Seaham Harbour.-ALTERATIONS.— 
For alterations and repairs to Council School, for the 
Durham C.C. Mr. F. Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 34, Old 
Elvet, Durham. 

JANUARY 23.—Swindon.—-SUB-STATION.— Erection of 
sub-station in Linden-avenue, for the Electricity Dept. 
Borough Surveyor, Swindon. 

JANUARY 23.—Willesden.—CON VERSION —Conver- 
sion of Rifle Range, King Edward VII Recreation 
Ground, into dressing-boxes, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. 
—_— Engineer, Town Hall, Dyne-road, Kilburn, 
N.W.6. 

JANUARY 24.— Barnet (Herts). -—- Houses. — 
Erection of five pairs of houses at Wat -street, 
Elstree, and twelve pairs of houses at Fur -road, 
Boreham Wood, for the R.D.C. Mr. A. J. Wiltshire, 
Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, Boreham 
Wood, Herts. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 24.— Birmingham. — Factory.—Erection 
of a P.O. Stores Factory for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works, &c. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-street, London, 8.W. 1. it £1 Is, 

JANUARY 24.— S.W.3.—GENERAL STORES. 
—Supply and execution of articles and works, the 


148 


coutract period being from April 1 next to 

March 31, (924, unless otherwise for the 
Metropolitan Borongh Council, Contracts Nos. 1, 2, 
%. 4, and 6, Mr. Joha T. Jeff . Town Clerk ; and in 
respect of the other contracts . T. W. B. Higgins, 
Borough Surveyor, Town b 5 . 
3.W.3. Deposit £10 Bank of England Note with 
each tender. 

JANUARY 24.—Eadestown.— ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations and renovations to Chapel, Kadestown, co. 
Kildare, for the Rev. Father W. Lockhart, P.P. Mr. 
A. Edward Smith, Quantity Surveyor, 5, St. Andrew- 
street, Dublin. Deposit £2 2a. 

JANUARY 24.— .-—Hovuses.—Erection of 54 
houses at Stoney Bridge-lane, Boothtown, for the 
T.Cc. Mr. A. C. Tipple, Borough Engineer, Crossley- 
street, Halifax. Deposit £2 2s. 

_SANUARY 24,— .— Houses. — Erection of 
eight houses at the Loan, forthe T.C. Mesers. Morham 
one = vtchie, surveyors, 29, Hanover-street, Edin- 
,urgn. 

JASCARY 24.—Manchester.._Hovsrs.—Erection of 
uses On the following estates :—Catterick Hall Estate, 
Fog-lane, Didsbary, from 4 houses up to 16 houses ; 
Clayton Estate, North-road, Clayton, from 4 houses 
uo to l2) houses; Newton Heath Estate, Briscoe-lane, 
Newton Heath, from 4 houses up to 20 houses; 
Blackley Estate, Walton-road, Victoria-avenue, Black- 
ley, trom #4 houses up to 180 houses, for the T.C. 
Ronsteg Director, Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit 
£ 


Is. 
JANUARY 24.—-Middleton-in-Wharfedale —REBUILD- 
ING.—(a) Internal painting, and (b) rebuil ding of engi- 
neering block at Middleton-in- Wharfedale Sanatorium, 
near Ickley. West Kiding Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

JANUARY 24.—Salford.—RoOapSs.—Making up (reat 
Cheetham-street West and Bury New-road; East 
Ordsall-lane and Irwell-street, for the T.C. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

JANUARY 25.—Green wich.—-BUILDING.—(a) Excava- 
tion and piling works, (5) and erection of a 
steel frame and corr iron sheeted building, for 
ee SC. _ econ Engineer, Town Hall, Greenwich. 

8. 
ANCARY 25. —Leeds._-HovsEs.— Erection in brick 
or concrete of 50 houses on the og Estate, a 
50 houses on the Middleton Estate, for the T.C. Mr. 
W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 


. Deposit £1 Is, 
JANUARY 25.—Skinburness.—HoOvusE.— Erection of a 
2 ee = Ca J. Learmont, Mr. 
a ‘id, Architect orkington. 
JANCaRY 25.— Whitstable (Kent), — Hovses.— 
Erection of ten houses, in with dra 


wings 
and specifications prepared by Mr. A. A. Kemp. ¥, 
Peeeencacese, Tankerton, Whitstable, for the 


JANUARY 26, —Doncaster.—-PalIntiIne. —(1) External 


and internal painting; (2) minor repairs to interior 
Doncaste 


woodwork, &c., at tr Girls’ High School. 

Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 
JANUARY 26.— Guildford.—- Hovses.—Erection Jot 

50 houses on the Guildford Park Housing Estate, for 

a gay Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guild- 

ford. Deposit £2 2s. 


ANUARY 26, — Hitchin.—Brick ENGINE Hovse.— 
and 


tection of a brick engine house, 
two reinforced concrete water towers, one of 36,000 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.” 


Tne following are the present rates of wages 
Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure 
errors that may occur :— 


in the building trade in the principal towns of 
accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for 


















































Car- Brick. Plas 
Masons | Brick- penters, Pias- Siaters.| Plum- Painters./Masons’ iayers§ terers 
ayers. Joiners. terers. bers. Labourers. 
Aberdeen ........ i - 30 7 | MT 1/7 1/8 1/83 1/4 lj- wo 1/3 
Pa, Meee ; 148 1/8 18 1/8 if 1/3 1/64 ijs 
Alexandria ........ | 1/8 l/s i 18 |) «(1/8 1/8 1/6 ip 
TY ae : lye 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 veh wi 
OT 5s i newednmion Mie 18 ls 1/8 1/8} 1p i/s 1/6 3 
ore dave 1/8 ij8 1/8 138 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/2 
Blairgowrie ...... 1/7 = i177 1/7 1/7? 177 | Ifo -_ 
OPED socecccece 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/3 1/8 1j8 | 146} iff 
Coatbridge ....... ° 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1s 1/8 | = 1j6g i/3 
Dumbarton ...... 1/3 l/s 1/8 1/8 |} ays 1/8 1/64 1/3 
Dumiries.......... 1/6 1/6 1/6 16 | #46 1 1/6 i 43) 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | ifs 1/8 16 js 
one Se 1/8 1/8 is | 1/8 1/8 1/6 2 
Edinburgh ........ 1/8 i/8 13 1j8 | 1@ 1/8 1/6 
are 1/8 1/8 1/8 18 | 1/8 18 1/6 1/3 
Fort William 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1 1/6 1/lb 
Galashiels ........ 1/6 1/6 1,6 1/6 14 1/6 1/5 Vit 
(aSPOW 2.6266. 5s ; 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/s if 1/6 1/3 
Greenock ........ | 1/8 1/3 1; 1/8 1/8 1/8 L6 1/1 to 3 
Hamilton ........ 1/8 1,8 1/8 ie |) 61/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
ED ddocncaeoe 1/6 14 4 > | > Ps i it 
Helensbu beeeee 1/8 1/8 5 
2 og sweeee 1/63 = 1/6 1/7 | 1/63 1j7 1/6 10d. to 1/2 
Kilmarnock ...... 1/8 1/5 1/8 1/8 | 1p 1/8 1/6 143 
Kirkealdy .......- 18 1/8 1/8 lja |} 18 1/8 1f 172 
KWEWER cccveces 1/5 1/5 1/4 77 | 16 1 1/6 12 
LAGRER. ccrocscice 1/8 1/8 7a | 1s 1/8 1/8 1 1/3 
LGh 'sisevecescce 1/8 1/8 fa | (178 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
Moth EAS: 1/8 18 /3 1/8 18 18 1 4 
EE ae 1/8 1/8 1/8 18) WSs 1/8 1/6 
ee 1/8 1/8 1/8 18 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Stirlin (Eastern 
naa 1/8 1/8 1p 1/8 1 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Wishaw ......-- a“ is 18 18 18 1/8 1/8 is 1/3 














re * The tmformation given im 
Wales are given on page 142. 


this table ts copyright. The rates of wages tp the various towne tn Bnginad and 
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lions and the other of 15,000 gallons gag . The 
fterk. Hitchin” R.D.C., Council Ofices Hitenin. 


= 2s. 
TARY Phy _ —ALTERATIONS, &¢C.— 
, to for the Royal Telephone 
Liver for the Commissioners of H.M 
Office of Works. Contracts noch, H.M. _ 


bg rn King Gnarlea-strect, London, 8.W.1. 


JANUARY 26. a ipl &e. a ae. 
water su achemes a 
Posh, Roche Parish , Tywar eS h fae i h, St. Austell 


Mevagissey Parish, Stephen’s 
Parish, forthe R.D.C. Council’s Surveyor, Hepworth’s 
psc ap tw Grant’s-walk, St. Austell. Deposit 


it £1 Is, 

scheme. 
aac 27.— — ag = ee at 
n ethodist 


Mr. 
Church’ on Buliding Cemunlttes, tee, Hedge End, Botley, 


and finishing for use t e su ure 
an tional block to the Nurses’ Home, North 
Middlesex H Silver-street, Edmonton, for the 
Union Mr. E. Ridley, Clerk to the 

Union, 77, Bridport-road, N. 18. 
Deposit it £5 6s. 


ANUARY 27.—Normanton,—PaIntTING.—For paint- 
ing exterior of se tele Institute. Mr. C. H. 
Green, secretary, 80, Castleford-road, Normanton. 

JANUARY £7.—Rochford, Sussex.—HOsPITAL.— 
Krection of hospital block (54 beds), extension of 
nurses’ home (28 beds), new boardroom, &c., electric 
gel J prey house, and other alterations "and ad- 

jons at the Poor Law Institution, Rochford, for 4 
U.D.C. Mr. Norman Evans, L.R.1.B.A., architect 
*. ao ey Weston-road, Southend-on- 

. 

ANUARY 27.—Selby.—GoL¥ Hovse.—Erection of a 
club house (250 members), with suitable li accon- 
modation for groundsman. for the Golf Links Co. 

8. Brabbs James-street, y. 

JANUARY 29.—Bacup.—Hovses.—Erection of 42 
houses, for the T.C. Mr. W. H. Newton, Borough 

os Bem pal Offices, Stubbylee Hall, Bacup. 

ae NUARY 29 .—Bebington.— ALTERATIONS.— Altera- 

tions to pate buildings, for the U.D.C. Offices, 
Bebington, Cheshire. 

JANUARY 29.—Castlebar.—HovsES. eee ten 
eottages in five semi-detached ar on the Newport- 
road, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. O’Riain, Cli¢reach, 
Court house, Castlebar. 

JANUARY 29.—Dewsbury.— CONVENTENCES. — Con- 
struction of public conveniences, Market Place, for the 
a. Borough Surveyor’s Office, Dewsbury. Deposit 

8. 

JANUARY 29.—Fitzwilliam.——-Hovses.—(1) Erection 
of 90 dwelling-houses ; SS as erection of four pairs of 
semi-detached villas; (3) and sewers, at Fitz- 
william, near Wakeneld tor tt the ve South Kirkby, Feather- 


stone, and H Hemsworth Gollierles, Ltd. Messrs. Garside 
<. Pennington, Architects, ex Pontefract. 
pos 


JANUARY 29.—Monifieth.—Roaps,— Reconstruction, 
é&c., of High-street, for the T.C. Mr. C. A. Mackenzie, 


Burgh Surve 7 , Monifi eth. 

JANUARY -—SWIMMING Batu, &c.— 
Cons' bath, sea walls, and other 
. T. Peirson Frank, Borough 
pal Buildings, Plymouth, Deposit 


8. 
RE es Boge new operatlag ce an the Maeaiied 
a new € e 
of the Board of a Messrs. ms & 
ortes, architects, 45, Bedford-row, W.C.1. it 


8. 

JANUARY 29.—Sidmouth.— ELECTRICITY BUILDINGS. 
—Erection of ee b= for the U.D.C. 
Mr, W. M. Harris, engineer, Canal Iron Works, Kendal. 
Deposit £2 26 


JANUARY 20.—Weymouth.— Houses.— Erection of 

50 houses on Westham site, for the T.C. Mr. Fredk. 

ae Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Weymouth. 
it 2s, 

JANUARY 29.— -—SEWER.—Laying of 10,005 

yards of 15 in. and 16 in. earthenware or concrete ‘and 
Lamy iron pipe sewer, for the U.D.C. ; also construction 
< screening and settling tanks. Mr. Ae a J. Davison, 

6, King-street, Wigton. Deposit £ 

JANUARY 30.— Leyton. ences simian’ of a 
school for 400 boys at Canterb eaae E.10, 
for the Education Committee 2 U.D.C 
Mr. John H. Jacques, Cie RT B.A 61, West linn. 
lane, Stratford, E.15. Deposit £2 

JANUARY 30 _—Liverpool.—TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
—For the erection of the Bank Tel 
the Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles-street, 
London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 30.—W. .-—Hovses.—Erection of 
«2 houses in two biocks of eight and four ae on we 
Reynolds-street site, for the T.C. Messrs. 

——. = Sankey-street Chambers, Warrington. 
sree 31.—Hetton.—-CEMETERY.— Extension of 
sent, ier. for the Hetton U.D.C., and Houghton-le- 
—s i? John Harding, — "Management Com- 

‘ or, Council Offices, 
Hetton-le-Hole. Deposit £2 “the 
JANUARY 31.—Hove ae hwy es 
Palmeira-avenue, for the T.C "Br Scot 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

JANUARY 31.—London, N.—ROOFING aND RE- 

Palks.— New 


SK THE BUILDER & 


Fmt ma 31,—London, S.W.— PalytiIxnG.— Internal 
End ing — at (1) the War Office; (2) Ege 4 
for the Commissioners of . Office 
Works. ig E Branch, H. Me 0. ‘ae King 

}, FO. A, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 is, 
JANUARY 31 _— Wakefield —Parntixa, &¢.—(1) In- 
ternal painting, (2) ing, &c., at the County Hall, 
Wakefield. est Riding Architect, County Hall. 


Wakefield. 

JANUARY 31.—W Smeeth.— REPAIRS.— For 
repairs to farm house and farm ye a ly Washing- 
ton Smeeth, for the Kent C.C. Mr. P. Cox, Chief 
Agricultural Officer, Sessions House, Maidstone. 

JANUARY 31.—Wol -—REBUILDING.— Pulling 
down of two adj cottages and rebuilding of the 

olsingham, for Messrs. J. m4 
Cameron & Co. ‘J. W. Cameron & Co., i. 
Newgate-street, Bishop Auckland. Deposit £2 
FEBRUARY 1. -—HOvsES ee rect! ion of 
1 houses on the Old Town Site for the Housing 
Committee ih. ~ T.C. Borough aaa Office, 
Town Hall, Eastbourne. Deposit £2 

FEBRUAKY 3.— oun baa *“e0. —FErection 
of a building for use as a swimming ‘bath and other 
Chilaren's and for alterations and additions at the 

dren’s Homes, Marston Green, for the Board of 
Guardia Mr. James Curtis, Clerk, Caen Offices, 
Edmand-strest, Birmingham. Deposit 5. 

FEBRUARY 3 .—Wortley.—CULVERTS. i, SN 
tion in reinforced concrete of two culverts, for the West 
Riding C.C. West Riding Surveyor, County Hall, 
Wakefield. ya £1, 

Bs ge ag .—Athy.—CoTrTaGces.— Erection of six 

Fe gy dweil for the U.D.C. Messrs. 
Moore, Keeffe & Robinson, Architects, 14, 
i ‘Connell-street, Dublin. 

%& FEBRUARY 5.—Barnet.—Hovses.—Erection of 
42 houses and contingent La on the Wentworth 
Estate,forthe U.D.C. Mr. W. B. Chancellor, Engineer 
om . Sarpeyer, Municipal Offices, Barnet. Deposit 


 Fuanink 5.—Birmingham — Bril G¥.— Const rue- 
tion of a temporary timber bridge to be erected and 
maintained over the River Tame in Lichfield-read at 
Salford B , to carry the traffic during the recon- 
struction of the existing bridge, and for removing same 
on the completion of the new bridge, forthe T.C. Mr. 
Herbert H. Humphries, — Engineer, Council House, 
Birmingham. it 

%& FEBRUARY we he hay om.3 11.—ALTERATIONS 
AND RENOVATIONS.—Execution of alterations and 
renovations in “XX” Block of their Lambeth 
Hos a at Kennington, for the Board of Guardians 
of t Parish of Lambeth. The Clerk, Guardians’ 
Board Room and Cae, anaes street, ‘Kennington- 
road, 8.E.11. De 

No DaTr.— eo OF BUNGALOW. 
—For erecting stone building bungalow at Llandadarn 
Mr. Arthur James, Architect, 8, Powell-street, Aberyst- 


wyth. 

No DatTEe.—Morecambe.—Hovst.—Erection of a 
residence at Hasty Brow, near Hest Bank Station, for 
Mr. W. H. Wheater. Mr. Tom Wall, Architect, 3. 
Euston-road, Morecambe. 

No DatTe.—Yorkshire—VaRrious BUILDINGS.—(1) 
Additions to house, Burley-in-Wharfedale ; (2) house, 
Low Austby, Ilkley ; (3) residence, Middleton, Ilkley ; 
(4) two semi-detached villas, Ilkley; (5) studio and 

e, Ilkley ; (6) residence, Idle, radford ; (7) resi- 
ence, near eckheaton. Messrs. Empsall & ‘Clarkson, 
architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


JANUARY 22.—Dublin.—TimBer.—Supply of 20,000 
ft. of round native oak, for the Midland Great Western 
Railway Co. Secretary, Broadstone, Dublin. 

JANUARY 22 _—Leyton, E.10.— BALLast.— Purchase 
and removal of excavated ballast from the gravel pit, 
Oliver-road. Teaten, during the three months ending 
on April 30, 1923, for tne U.D.C. Mr. R. Vincent. 
Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, Leyton, E.10, endorsed 

* Tender for the Purchase and ‘Removal of Ballast. " 


JANUARY 23.—Willesden.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the U.D.C. of road and other materials. Mr. F. 
4 7 Engineer, Town Hall, Dyne-road, Kilburn, 
dane Tohnca arte 1 Becca Se 
ons of r e 8 

Municipal Offices, Worthing. sie t 

JANUARY 24.—Aylesbury yg oy —Su 
road materials to the Bucks C.C. Mr. E. Waker 
County Surveyor, Aylesbury. 

JANUARY 24.—Boston.— ROAD MATERIALS.—Suppl 
of road materials to the R.D.C. Mr. C. H. Adcock, 
Clerk, 10, New-street, Boston. 

JANUARY 24.—Chelsea.— MATERIALS.— For suppl 
sab —— —— to = B.C. Mr. T. AG we 

ns, oe urveyor, To H 
ne a y wn Hall, RAR. 

JANUARY ‘24. —London.—-MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the East Indian Railway Co. of (1) ay oa nails, 
&ec.; (2) wrought-iron v. iptng, &e. E. ‘Lillie, 
Secretary, 73-76, King William-street, Mec Charge 

8. 


JANUARY 24,— —MaTERULS. —Supply of 
road and other tothe R.D.C. Mr. hur J. 
Head, Surveyor, 48, High-street, Reigate. 

JANUARY 25 _—Pembroke.—SUPPLY OF ROAD-MAKING 
Ma Fated con ba to the Pembroke R.D.C. of 


road preparation of roads i 
See pric rue the oa terme 
ect, P Mr. .C., Main- 
gga cho —Meriay Tydfil.—S UpPLizs.— For 
pling crockery and other materials tc the Mardy 
10n ( Merthyr dfil. The Secr 
Health ment ,» Merthyr Tyan 
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JANUARY 27.— Chelmsford. — MaTERIALS.—Supply o 
road materials and oil to the Essex C.C. Mr. Win ‘ 
Morgan, County Surveyor, Old Court, Chelmalont 
JANUARY 27.—Worcester.—MATFRIALS Supply s 
granite, slag and tar macadam, for the C.C. Me A 
Gettings, County Surveyor, 30, Distestoctrext 


Ss ANUARY 29. ~—Bermondsey -—MATERIALS.—Supply of 

arious materials te the B.C, oe. Fredk. Ryall. Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road, § 

*& JANUARY 29. NW. 1.—MATERIALS 4} 
WorkS.—Supply of materials and work for a period of 
six months commencing April 1, 1923, for the Metro- 
pee Borough Council of St. Marylebone (Works 


ee. Mr. J. Paget Waddington. M. Inst « E. 
Borough E — and Surveyor, Town Hall, Maryle- 
bone-road, 


JANUARY Ad Paddington, «—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
road and other terials to the B.C. Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W 

JANUARY 29.—-U —MATERIALS. he ply of 
road materials to the R.D.C. Capt. i, Rey- 
Johnson, Surveyor, Buxted. 


JANUARY 30.— water.— MATERIALS.—Supply of 
one materials to the T.C. Borough Surveyor, Bridg- 
water. 

JANUARY 30.—London.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 


the South Indian Railway Co. of (1) screws, &: 
(2) Portland cement. Offices, 91, Petty France, West- 


pe oy 8.W.1. Charge, 2s. 6d. for (1); and 5s, 
for (2). 
JANUARY 30.—London.—VARNISHES.—Supply te 


the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Co. ot 
= 160 Imperial gallons varnishes (black Japan 

d size, French polish, &c). Secretary, 25, Bucking 
~~ Palace-road, 8.W.1. Charge £1 Is. 

JANUARY 30.—Sleaford.— ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply 
of granite and slag to the KR.D.C. Mr. E. H. Godson 
Clerk, Council Offices, Sleaford. 

JANUARY 30,—Ryde.—Tak.—Supply to the T.C. of 
20,000 galions of tar. Mr. Thomas J. Fawdry, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Ryde, IW. 

JANUARY 31 —Canterbury.— MATERIALS. —Supply of 
materials to the Roads and Survey Committee. Mr. 
Philip H. Warwick, City Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Canterbury. 

JANUARY 31.—Hammersmith.— MATERIALS. — For 
stores, for the Electricity Dept. Mr. G.G. Bell, com 
Electrical Engineer, 85, Fulham Palace- road, 

%& JANUARY 31 _—Hampstead, N.W. —ihsaentiee a Dp 
SERVICES.—Tenders are invited for various works, 
materials and services for one year, from April 1, 1925 
Mr. Arthur P. Johnson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.2. 


JANUARY 31.— .—STORES.—Supply of stores 
to the Electricity Department. Electrical Engineer. 
60, Eden-grove, Holloway, N. 

JANUARY %31.—Manchester.—-MATERIALS.—Supply 


to the Rivers Dept. of (a) 5,000 stoneware under 
drainage tiles; (b) 25,000tons of clinker, slag or 
other suitable medium. Secretary, Rivers Dept., 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

JANUARY 31.—Midhurst.—MATERIALS. Se aus of 
road materials to the R.D.C. Mr. A. G. Gib 
vege Council Offices, Midhurst. 

ANUARY 31 Siam — RalLway SToreEs. ws to 


the Department Se ay tee , Siam, of railway 
stere materials. Messrs. C. P. g, 40, Grosvenor- 
gardens, 8.W.1. Charge £2 2s. 


JANUARY 31.—Tring.—Roap M sreneate, —Supply 


of road materials to the U.D.C. Mr. H. N. Hedges, 
surveyor, Tring. 
FEBRUARY 2.—Dublin.—RAILWAY MATERIALS — 


Supply oe the Great Northern Ratlway (Ireland) Co. 

of bull- ead rails, flat-bottom rails, and fish-plates. 

Mr. J. B etenhens, Secretary, Amiens-street Station, 
n. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Folkestone.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
materials to the T.C. Mr. A. E. Nichols, Borough 
Engineer, Corporation Offices. Folkestone. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Grimsby.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
highways and sanitary materials to the T.C. Mr. H. 
Gilbert Whyatt. Borough Engineer, 170, Victoria- 


street, Grimsby. 

FEBRUARY 3.—Ste y, E.1.—STORES, MATERIALS, 
Hree, Works, &£c.—Contracts for twelve months oem 
April 1, 1923, except in regard to Contract No. 
(Stationery) which will, at the Council’s option, be a 

period of one or three years from that date, for the 
Metropolitan Borough Stepney, mess the 

conditions of Council. Contract 1 to 22 ough 

Gagineer and Surveyor (Mr. Bernard J. Belsher) ; 
23 to 31, the Town Clerk (Mr. Geo. W. Clarke), Muni- 
cipal Offices, Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E.! 
Deposit £1 Treasury note in respect of each tender. 

BRUARY 5,—Caleutta.— REFIECTORS.—Supply of 
500 enamelled steel reflectors, suitable for Parkinson 
Pattern Lanterns, and 2,000 21 oz, English glass — 
15 in. = ag to the T.C. Superintendent of 
Corporation of Calcutta, Central Stores, 149, Lower 
Circular-road, Calcutta 

FEBRUARY 5.—Hatfield .—ROaAD MATERIALS.— Supply 
of granite, slag and tar macadam, to the Hertfordshire 
C.C, Mr. A. E. Prescott, County ‘Surveyor, Hatfield. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Norwich.—MATERIALS.—Supp!) ©! 
materials, tools and implements, &c., for the main 
—_ for the Eastern Highways Committee of the €.C. 

ercy J. Sheldon, Acting County Surveyor of 
Norfolk. e Shirehouse, Norwich. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Norwich—ROAD MATERIALS, &¢.— 
Supply of road materials, tools and implements, &c., for 
the main roads, for the Western Highways Committee 
of the Norfolk C.C. Mr. Percy J. anaen, Acting 
County Surveyor, The Shirehouse, N 

FEBRUARY 7 ee wore —Sup- 
a sonnet slag a nite chippings, to the 
meee Coasts 
aT: West ota 8.W.1. 


ineer, 
Guildhall, 


MPERCARY ae —Supply 
, cement, sanitary pipes, = to Ete te Te City 


Tt. 
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% FEBRUARY 14.—London, E.C.1.—Storrs.— Supply 
of the undermentioned stores, &c.. for the period of 
six or twelve months, commencing April 1,1 23. as the 
Board may decide, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Chief maemenr, Metropolitan Water Board, New River 
Head, 173, Rosebery-avenue, E.C.1,. on and after 
Ww ednesday, January 24, 1923, by personal application 
Room 155), upon forwarding a stamped addressed 
brief envelope. 

No DatTe.—W: -— MATERIALS.—For cement, 
rails, &c., for the proposed establishment of a large new 
lumber plant in Washington, U.S.A. United Kingdom 
firms interested may obtain particulars on application 
to the Depertenent of Overseas Trade, Old Queen- 
street, 8. 


ENGINEERING. IRON AND STEEL. 


JANUARY 22.—Chesterfield.—RoOLLER.—Supply of 

10-ton compound steam road roller to the T.C. Mr. 
pasa ough Engineer, 2, Gluman Gate, Chester- 
field. 
JANUARY 22.—Lewisham.—Lirts, &c.—For sup- 
plying and fixing two electric lifts and machinery, 
together with the electrical work in connection with 
same, at Lewisham Hospital, S.E.13, for Guardians 
of Lewisham Union. Mr. W. R. Owen, Clerk to the 
Guardians, 394, High-street, Lewisham. 

JANUARY 22.— ter.—SEWER IRONWORK.— 
Supply to the Public Health Committee of ventilating 
grids and other castings. Mr. J. Irvine, Manager of 
the Drainage Branch, Public Health Department, Civic 
Buildings, 1, Mount-street, Manchester. 

JANUARY 22 _—Meltham. —ELECTRIC LIGHTING.— 
For electric installation. Co-operative Society, Midway, 
Meltham, near Huddersfield. 

JANUARY 22 .—Skipton.— HEATING INSTALLATION.— 
Scheme for the heating by hot water of one large 
block at the Joint Hospital. Mr. J. Ackernley, Town 
Hall, Skipton. 

JANUARY 22,—South Africa.—-SyPHOXS.—Supply of 
50 4-in. cast-iron automatic sewer flushing syphons to 
the city of Port Elizabeth ment of Uverseas 
Trade, 35 Old Queen-street S.W. 

JANUARY 23.—Bradford.—BoiLERs.—Taki out 
old boilers and providing two multitubular boilers at 
Hammerton-street Destructor Works, for the T.C. 
City Architect, Bradford. 

JANUARY 23.— Southall-Norwocd. — TENNIS COURT, 
&c.—For (1) laying hard tennis court, bowling green, 
&c., at Southall Park ; (+) hard tennis court at Recrea- 
tion Ground ; (¢) bowling green, &c., at Manor House, 
tor the U.D.C. Thomson, surveyor, Southall. 

JaNvuaRY 25.—Greenwich.— REFUSE DISPOSAL 
PLant.—(a) The execution of excavation and pos 
works ; (b) the provision and erection of a steel frame 
and c ed iron sheeted building in connection 

dis plant at Tunnel-avenue Depot, 
for the Metr n Bor Council. Bor 
Sa eey A y- Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Greenwich. 
8. 


ANUARY 25.—St.George’s-in-the-East.— ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATION.—For electric lighting installation at the 
Infirmary of the Board of Guardians. Mr. R. M 
Lochner, Clerk, Offices, Raine-street, EF. 

ae 26.— .—IRon ‘WATER Maryx.— 
and laying of about 2,740 yards of 3 in., 210 
vards of 2in., cast iron water main SS ee. and 


in. galvanised water pi in accordance 
of contract. The The Clerk, Hitchin nD D. C 


‘Birmingham.—SL¥Act PLANT.— 
Supply and erection of plant for refuse destructor and 


savage works at Witton, forthe Tc. Mr. J. Jackson, 
Su 161, Corporation-street, Birmingham. 


—— £1 Is. 

ANUARY 27.—Bradford—REFUSE COLLECTOR.— 

Supply and erection of a wood-working refuse-collecting 
nt at the Tramways Works, for the T.C, Mr. R. H. 
ilkinson, Tramways General Manager, 7, Hall Ings, 


ord. 
enn 27.—Fulham.— ROLLER. — ae to B.C. 
of 10-ton steam roller with scarifier. Holden, 
Borough Engineer, Fulham, 8.W. 
JANUARY 27.—Stalybridge.— ELECTRICAL INSTALLA- 
TION.—For overhead transmission lines and electric 
installation at the Sewage Disposal Works, 
Hurst. Mr. R. Blackmore, Generating Station, 


Bristol.— Roor, 
additions to the existing steel-built verandah roof, new 
water mains, drains, &c., in front of shed No. 2, West 
Side, Portishead Dock, for the Dock Committee. Mr. 
Thomas BS Peace, Engineer, Avonmouth Docks. 
it £2. 
ANUARY 29.—London.—IRoN FENcING.—5S y 
and erection of about 1,500 yards of 3 ft. 6 in. t- 
ron unclimbable fencing and gates at various ks 
, for the L.C.C. Chief Officer, ks 
dministrative County of London, The 
minster Bridge, 8.E.1. 
.—-Caerphilly. —-SUPPLY OF age K AND 
ELEcTRIC Ligut INSTALLATION. ae supply of 
motor for a py pipe orga or ibe 
installation of tic lighting at ot Venennd Congrega- 
tional Chanel fer the the Trustees. Secretary, Vau-road, 
Congregational Church, Caerphilly. 

JANUARY 30,—London.— STEEL WORK. —Supply tothe 
South Indian Railway Co. of structural steelwork. 
Charge 10s. 

JANUARY 31, — Australia. — ELECTRICAL PLANT.— 


A hy to the Mor- 
‘ower Station, for State y 
or Melbourne-place, 


Auckland.— ELECTRIC CRANES. — 
For the supply of twelve five-ton (alternatively three- 


ton) uay cranes, 
four five-ton sr . three-ton) | jib 


roof cranes, and six one-ton electric mono- 
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cranes, for Auckland Harbour Board. Messrs. 
aA. McArthur, Ltd., 18-19, Silk-street, Cripplegate. 
on, E.C.2. Deposit £2 2s. 


rail 
W.é 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JANUARY 22.—Cheadle—WaTeR SUPPLY. — Con- 
struction of works for the supply of water to Cheddlet on, 
Caverswall (part) and Consail (part). for the R.D.C. 
Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham. 
Deposit £10 19s. 

JANUARY 22.—Hull.—TRAMWaAYS. — Renewal of 
tramway track on the Holderness-road and part of the 
Beverley-road, for the T.C. Mr. F. W. Bricknell, City 
Engineer, Guildhall, Hull 

JANUARY 22.— Kette: -—RESERVOIRS AND FIL- 
TER BEDSs.—Contract to let for the construction of two 
service reservoirs, at Clover-hill, and of a filter bed. and 
a clear water tank, at Cransley Waterworks, in re- 
inforeed concrete. Mr. John Bond, Clerk to the 


Council, Council Offices, High-street, Kettering. 
Deposit £2 2s. 
ANUARY 22. -—SEWERS.—Construc- 


tion of storm water sewers in (1) Derby-road, Station- 
street, Paget-street, Leopold-street, Oxford-street, and 
Havelock-street ; (2) Edward-street, Lisle-street, and 
Grange-street, forthe T.C. Mr. A. H. Walker. Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Loughborough. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 22.— ter——DkAINAGE WoRK.— 
Execution of general contractors’ and plumbers’ work 
required in connection with the drainage of houses and 
other premises for twelve months. forthe T.C. Mr. J. 
Irvine, Manager of the ene Branch, Public Health 
Depart ment, Civic Buildings, 1, Mount-street, Man- 
chester, Deposit £1 Is. 

JANUARY pam A aye ns Ayer ater —For re- 
making and re-surfacin, ss ~— at County Hall and 
Central Stores, for the West Riding C.C. est Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

JaNvany 23.— Blackall Mill.—TAr PAVING.—For tar 
ques yerounds for the Durham CC. Mr. F 

jilley, t. LLB.A., 34, Old Elvet, Durham 

JANUARY 23, — Bredbury.— Roaps. — Making - up 
Lyndhurst-avenue and adjacent passages, Bredbury. 
forthe U.D.C. Mr. Albert Plunkett, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, George-lane, Bredbury. 

squeegee 23.— Castle Side—Tak PAaVING.—For tar 
powine —~* yerounds for the Durhan. C.C. Mr. F. 

jilley, F.R.1.B.A., 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

JANUARY 23,— IMord.— DRatx. — Construction of 
36 in. diameter concrete tubes and cast-iron pi from 
the outfall works at Water-lane to the River mes, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. H. Shaw, Town Hall, Ilford. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 23.—Ilford—STREET WIDENING. Widen- 
ing of (a) Goodmayes-lane from Breamore-road to 
Longastage: -road, and (b) section of Longbridge-road, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. H. Shaw, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Iiford. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 23. —Liverpool. -FILTER Beps. —Construc- 
tion of three filter beds, &c., at Oswestry, for the T.C. 
Water Engineer, 55, Dale-street, Liverpool. Deposit 
£5 5s. 

JANUARY 23.—Stainland.Sewer.— Laying 250 lin. 
yds. of 15 in. stoneware pipe sewer, &c., for the U.D.C. 
Mr. H. Edgar Moses, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stain- 


nd. 

JANUARY 23.—Willesden.—-ROaps.—For improve- 
ment works in Cumberland-avenue, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. F. Wilkinson, Engineer, Town Hall, Kilburn, N.W. 

JANUARY 24.—Aylesbury.—TAaR SrxayiyG.—For tar 
spraying of roads, for the Bucks C.C. Mr. E. Winfield, 
County Surveyor, Aylesbury. 

JANUARY 24.— -—Roaps.— Completing 
of Nansen and Naseby-roads, Ward-end, about 570 
lin. vds., for the T.C. Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, City 
Engineer, Council House, Birmingham. Deposit £2. 

JANUARY 24,—East -—TRAMWAYS RECON- 
STRUCTION .— Reconstruction of the tramway and high- 
way in High-street South, and Manor-way, for the B.C. 
Mr. J. “ ch, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, East 
Ham, E. 6 Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 24.—London—WATER Main.—Construc- 
tion of water main from Westminster Bridge-road to 
Vine-street, for —" a Water Board. Mr. 

8t Cot Ragiace, 173, Rosebery- 


JANUARY 24.— ~~ Works.— 
Construction of additional filters, &c., . Sewage 
Disposal Works, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. Pearce, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. Deposit: £2 2s. 

JANUARY 25.—London.— RECONSTRUCTING LakE.— 
For the reconstruction of the lake in St. James's Park. 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles- 


street, 8.W.1. it £1 1s. 
JANUARY 25. . ~ WATER SuPpriy. —Con- 
ion of waterworks for su to East Stour and 


Buckhorm Weston, for the R.D. » 
Messrs. A. P. I. Cotterell &. Edson, 17, Old Queen- 
street, Westminster, 8.W. Deposit £3 38, 
RAS 26. —Hitehin.—WATER Maix.—For pro- 
and laying ne age mains for Codicote and Ra Hey 
ae in the Codicote, for the R.D.C. 
cer. Offices, Hitchin. opel 
= ANUARY 27 Sa PE — Duplication of 
two inverted cast-iron syphons on the south main out- 
fall sewer, including the provision and laying of about 
816 yards of 211m. and 902 yards of 24in. cast-iron 
ines, fer the SS. Mr. C. E. Rivers, Borough Engineer, 
Manic pal Offices, Harrogate 
ate 27.—Malvern.— COVERING IN RESERVOIR. 
—For covering-in of filtered water reservoir, for the 
U.D.C. Surveyor, Council Offices, Malvern. 


JANUARY 29, —Roaps. — eee S 4 
miston-avenue (ist section), for the B.C 
Lovegrove, E , Town Hall, Histente, 
JANUARY 29.— East.—SEWER.—Construc- 


tion of 3,200 yds. of 12 in. ey &c., at Preston, 
for the R.D.C. Mr. Geo. W. Warr, Town Hall, South- 


wick, Sussex. Deposit £3 3s, 
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JANUARY 29.—Wandsworth.— Pavine.—fFor w 
Heathdene-road, Longstone-road. Daleside-road, 
parts of Moyser-road, Streatham: Magdalen-road and 
Openview, Wandsworth : —o and Montana- 
road, Balham, for the B.C. Dodd, 215, Balham 
High-road, 8.W. 17 Deposit ay is, 

JANUARY 30.—Dover.—Roaps.—For pew wood 
paving works, new surface water main and incidental 
works, London-road, ior the T.C. Mr. Wm. Boulton 
Smith, Borough Engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 30,—Ealing.—Roaps—For improvement 
of Greenford-road and formation of new road, for the 
B.C. Mr. W. R. Hicks, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Ealing. I it £1 Is. 

JANUARY 30.—Hailsham.— Roaps —Supply of road 
materials and for tar spraying about 30.000 eq. yds. of 
road. Mr. G. B. Paire lid. Id, Surveyor. Hellingby . Suseex. 

Jaxvary 30,— -—Roaps-—For (a) road 
construction chemo, (6) private street works, for the 
U.D.c. Mr. R. Jenkins, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Skegness. Deposit £1 18. each. 

JANUARY 30,— .—SEWAGE Disposal.—For 
tothe sewage disposal works, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. EB. J. Sileock, 17, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. Deposit £5. 

JANUARY 3).—Aln — Roaps.—For providing 


and layi ‘¥k =. h ways, for the Glendale 
R.D.C. OF ighway Surveyor, Wool- 
ner. 

FEBRUARY 1.— Lianharan (Glam). — SEWERAGE 


WorKS AND SEWAGE Disposal Works.— For works 
as follows, for the Cowbridge R.D.C., in connection 
with the Lilanharan Sewerage Scheme : (a) To provide 
and lay abont 2,500 yards of 15 in. dia. cast iron pipe 
outfall sewers. Lay and provide 600 yds, of 12 in. 
drain cast iron pive sewers, with quanheies, storm water 
overfiow, ventilating shafts and appurtenant works ; 
and (+) the construction of sewage disposal works 
consisting of grit-pit, detritus, equalising, storm water, 
revise. and hamus tanks, dosing chambers and 
sludge lagoons, access road, and the building of 
office and stores and other a purtenant works. Messrs 
Thomas & M ne& Parteers. civil engineers, 2%. 
Gellywasted-road, Pontypridd. Deposit £10 10s. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Clun.—WaATEK Suprty.—il) Laying 
water main in the parish of Clun; (2) constructing 
small service reservoir, for the R.D.C. Mr. F. A. 
Elliott, engineer, The Laurels, Bishop's Castle, Salop. 
Deposit £2. 

EBRUARY 5. —Gravesend.—Srwens.—Construct ion 
of a main outfall effluent sewer into the River Thames, 
for the T.C. Mr, Frederick T. Grant, 4, Woodville- 
terrace, Gravesend. Deposit £1. 

FEBRUARY 5.— .— Roaps, — Recon- 
struction and widening of 3 miles of the Corsock- 
Balmaclellan-road. for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright 
C.C., Northern District Committee Mr. Alfred 
Jefferies, Road Surveyor, Surveyor’s Office, Dalry 

FeBRUARY 8.—Newton Abbot.—Roaps. —Laving 
mastic felt asphalte in various streets, for the U.D 4 
Mr. C. D. White, Surveyor, Town Halil, Newton Abbot, 
Deposit £2 2s. 


Competitions. 
(Sea Competition News, page 110.) 


Buction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


JANUARY 23.—Barnes.—Messrs. Veryard & Yates 
will sell, without reserve, at Terrace-gardens. High- 
street, Barnes, useful building plant, &c. Auctioneers, 
265, Norwood-road, 8.E.27. 

JavaRy 23. — Belingdon (Bucks). —- Messre. 


copyhold land seortengees, the buildings and equipment, 
known as Bellingdon Brickworks, Bellingdon (three 
miles from Chesham, Bucks), 12 acres, 37 perches, 
Auctioneers, 624, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 1. 
JANUARY 25. . S.W.1-—Messrs. God- 
dard & Smith will sell, in the Estate Auction Hall, 
22, hg ey St. James's, 8.W.1, 
position : —_ Shed nape 8.W., one of the finest 
it n u oining Marlborough 
uctioneers, 22, King-street, St. James's, 53.W.1 
“Teasany 6.—Ewell ( )—Mesers. 
& Sons will sell, at the St. James's Estate Rooms 
20, St. James’s-square, 8.W.1, wumportant jMovane 
ers land. Auctioneers, 20, St. James's-square, 


Public Appointments. 


JaNUaRY 22.—Frimley—Architect required’ to 


design and opry out additional schemes, 
comprising 20 houses, for the Frimley U.D.C. Appii- 
cations, marked * * Architect,” to Mr. F. T. 8. 

Clerk to the Council, Municipal B 


MIJANUARY 27.—Harrow.—CLERK oF Works,— 
Clerk of works required by the U.D.C. in connection 
with the construction of a cement concrete open-air 
swimming bath. Mr. J. P Bennetts, Bagineer and 
ert Council Offices, ow. 

JANUARY 27.— -— Clerk of Works ex 
per ed in reinforced concrete work, estimated period 
of engagement nine months, required by the DC. 
Mr. John Bond, Clerk to the Council, Council Oft.ces, 
Kettering. 

*PERKUARY @ — Middleton, Lancs.-— ARCHITEC- 

UeAL ASSISTANT AND Buitpine InspectoR.—Archi- 
tectural assistant and building inspector required by 
the B.C. in the Borough Engineer's Department. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Middleton, endorsed 
; nee, Sn. Architect utal Asaist 

UaRY 6.— -~ Architect ut aut 
saan by the Municipal Comunissioners of the deg 
of Singapore tor the a Engineer's popaten 
Messrs. C. C. Lindsay & iree, MM Inet_.C_E., 100, 
Eapetiont, Glasgow. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS.” 


Iw these lists care is taken to ensure the 
occasionally ha 
thy « 


commenced 


that, to building owners commencing 
local eties, “ proposed“ works at the time of 
Abbreviations :—T.C. tos Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 


accuracy of the information given, but it may 
work before plans are finally 


R.D.C for Rural District Council: E.C. for Education Committee; B.G. for Board of Guardians - 
for Borough Council. 


L.C.c. for Londom County Council; B.C. 


Council; and P.C. for Parish 


ow 


of 100 houses on the Laneside 


@ cost, with the streets and sewers, of £50,000, 
houses will be built in three types in accordance with 
des: which have been evolved by Mr. W. J. Newton, 


the ough Surveyor. 

AYLESBURY.—The T.C. has passed ns for four 
houses in Fleet-street, for Mr. C. 8. Southam, and three 
cottages in St. John’s-street, for Mr. Gower (architect, 
Mr. J. W. Fleet). Plans for three and houses in 
Oambridge-street, submitted by Mr. F. Bowler, archi- 
tect, for Mr. 8. Stevenson, are before the Buildings 

t 


Committee. 
. Baxonory.—The T.C. has passed a plan for a house, 
Ramsay-read, for Baillie Cran. 
» Baxgor.—Iimprovements on a large scale are to be 
made to the station by the London, Midland & Scottish 
Company. 
Barry (GLAM).—The Barry U.D.C. has resolved to 
y of Transport for sanction to 
£36,000 on the construction of a 
lake for ting and bathing, and for laying 
out roads and hs at Cold Knap. A percentag: 
unemployed be absorbed in the schemes. 
BEDWELLTY.—-The Council has received application 
for a site from the Bethany Baptist Chapel, Cefn 
Forest, trustees, who wizh to build a new church, and 
has granted land required.— The trustees of Blackwood 
Church wish to carry out structural works and have 
asked the Council to hasten decision as to route of 
new road between Blackwood and Bedwellty, so that 
matters may be proceeded with. The U.D.C. is to 
lay new to Blackwood.—-The U.D.C. has instruc- 
ted that tenders be obtained for a drainage scheme 
to be carried out on Aberbargoed Housing site.— 
The Council is to spply for grant toward a sewerage 
acheme at Britannia, Pengam, which is to be under- 


taken. 

BELFASt.—Plans passed : Shop and house, Denmark- 
street, for J. Kingsmore; seven houses, Park-road, 
for R. MeIntyre; house, Myrtlefield Park, for 8. L. 
Paul; two houses, e-road, for 8. Duffin; 
econstruction of picture-house, jan-place, for 
as my 2 shop, Cregagh-road, for W. J. Reid; addi- 
tions, Pottinger’s Entry, for James Nesbitt; house, 
Old Cavehill-road, for H. N. Penprase; 12 houses, 
Glanleam-street and Glanworth-drive, for H. M. Turtle ; 
house, Ravenhill Park-gardens, for J. Rainey; four 
houses, North-road, for 8. Nelson; timber store, 
Corporation-street, for Iryin & Sellers, Ltd. ; shop and 
house, Isoline-street and Brenda-street. for P. Magee ; 
two houses, Stranmillis-road, for R. Barton; house, 
Innisfayle-road, for W. Curran; conversion of church 

into factory and stores, C tion-street, 


or L. Hyman . four ee H - ravens. for ‘ 
; match factory -road, for Maguire 
Ltd,; new church bu , Lisburn-road 


house, City-street., for J. 
street, for J. Noble; shop and house, Grosvenor-road, 
for F. Mulligan; conversion of store into house, 
Mountainview-street, for A. Bruce; cinema theatre, 
Castle-lane and Castle Arcade, for Classic Cinemas, 
ltd.; motor garages and offices, Antrim-road and 
Oranburn-street, for Wilkinson & Coulter, Ltd.; two 
houses, Rugby-road, for W. J. Ervine; four houses, 
Taunton-avenue, for 8. Ewing; additions to stores, 
Great George’s-street and Union-place, for Gracey 
Bros. ; conversion of offices into , Donegall-street, 
for W. & G. Baird, Ltd.; house, Rugby-road, for J. 
Leitch; eight Dunowen-gardens, for J. Carson 
and Sons; conversion of shop into bank premises, 
Autrim-road, for the Northern Banking Co., Ltd. ; 
two houses and shop and house, Brookmount-street, 
for J. Tohill; shop and house, City-street and Renfrew- 
street, for M. Coen; seven lock-up shops, York-street, 
for Robb Bros.; house, College Park-avenue,for W. J. 
Ervine ; two houses, Belmont-road, for R. O. Temple- 
ton; two houses in Newtownards-road, for R. Hewitt ; 
house and shop, Lawnbrook-avenue and Azamor- 
street, for A. e; conversion of house, Roden- 
street, for H. A. Shimmon: four houses, Cliftonville- 
road, for R. Wylie; shop, Belmont Church-road, for 
R. O. Templeton ; stables and stores, Lower Windsor- 
avenue, for I. Copeland; shop and store, Woodstock- 
road, for R. and J. Pierce; two houses, Stranmillis- 
ns. 


BexLEY.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: House, at 
or Mr. W. ©. Wilcox; 
shop front, 4, Lion-road, Bexley Heath, for Mr. A. C. 
Vaughan; bungalow, Upton-road, for Mr. A. G. 
3 workshop, 78, Lion-road, for Mr. J. W. Kings- 


BisHor’s STORTPORD.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: 
, Rye-lane, for Mr. Day. 

OBiackpoo..—The T.C. are to make application for 
sanction to borrow £94,169. The largest item in this 
amount is £75,825, for the purchase of property in 
Lytham-street and West-street for the extension 
the Town Hall and Municipal Buildings, and t 
ane et £18,544 is for providing street improvement 


BLaNDPORD FORUM—The Council has decided 
to ask the Ministry of Health for a loan of £20,000 
Sek ee nae vintae, scheme was 

years ago, but was deferred — to 
by ae = Messrs. W. H. Radford 

Son, Angham. t 
to the Council obtaining a nak sara puchemtoeres 


— 


Brecon.—The Town Council has decided to spend up 
to £800 on erecting a public lavatory. Plans have 
been called for. 

BRipGEND.—A report has been received by the 
U.D.C. from their consultant, Mr. A. Wilson, on the 
need for new fire-brigade premises and equipment in 
the town. The station was stated to be quite inade- 
quate and a new motor fire- recommended to 
a. The report was adopted by the Council 
and the Penybont Council is to be asked to contribute 
toward building new premises and buying the e 
suggested.—The Council has under cons ion an 
extensive scheme for the public library.—Plans have 
been or for prem extension for Messrs. 
Morris, Bros., at Quarella-road. 

BrRIDLINGTON.—Plans for an arcade and covered 
market have been pr ed by Mr. Parkin, architect, 
Bridlington, to be built on the site of the old saw-mill, 
between Manor-street and Hildert road. 

Carpirr.—The G.W.R. Company directors have 
decided to place contracts, amounting to £250,000, for 
machinery for improving Cardiff Docks. Mechanical 
stokers, power plant, and ~ ing plant will form 
part of the contracts—The G.W.R. Company has had 
ng prepared and will contract for erecting bridges 
n lieu of level crossings at Leckwith-road, Grosvenor- 
street, and the Moors, Cardiff. Part of the earthworks 
required were poe before the war. Approach 
roads costs will be partly borne by the Cardiff Council. 
—Despite Board of cation rejection of the plan 
the Cardiff Schools Management Committee has recom- 
mended the Building Committee to continue with 
erection of tem school accommodation for Ely 
to serve until new school for the district is erected.— 
The Corporation Housing Committee has called for 
reports on feasibility of scheme to erect blocks of flats 
to accommodate people rendered homeless by the 
slum area clearance project and on work necessary to 
—— suggested sites for large cemetery at Canton end 
of the town.—Sanction has been received for loans 
of £20,487 in respect to private street improvements at 
Dumballs-road and Tyndall-street. This is the result 
of an official inquiry.—The Corporation Libraries 
Committee is to consider plans and estimates for 

rovision of new libraries for the areas recently added 
y the Cardiff City area extension scheme. 

CRICKHOWELL.—The U.D.C. has received from 
Messrs. Thomas Morgan & Partners, Pontypridd, the 
estimate in connection with the Llangattock sewerage 
scheme. The amount is £7,250, and the firm of archi- 
tects advise application for Government grant. This 
has been se ged oa eo _ _— to 
prepare plans a mates road to Tredegar, a 
distance of 44 miles. 

DARLINGTON.—It has been reported that 26 houses 
built under the housing scheme would cost £26,145. 
This is about £1,006 = house, exclusive of making 
roads, sewers and drains, administrative charges, and 
architects’ fees. If these were added it is suggested 
that each house would cost £1,150, 

DORCHESTER. — Plans passed by T.C.: Skittle- 
i bond Messrs. — _— ‘ Pac gs Neg ag 

ew Compasses Inn; 8 we -houses, by a 
L. B. Veal, in Lorne-road, Victoria Park; show- 


., motor engineers, of 193, Old Christ- 
church-road, Bournemouth. 

DoveLas.—The Manx Government has decided to 
spend £11,000 on ge emg the berths for steamers on 
the north and south sides of the Victoria Pier, 4 

DowLals (GLAM).—Extensive building operations 
and plant installation developments are to be made at 
Messrs. Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, Ltd.’s, works at 
Dowlais. The work is expected to be completed 
during the year and will include the building of a new 
set of coke ovens. 

DUBLIN.—Plans for the building of about 80 houses 
at Donnelly’s Orchard, Clonliffe-road, in connection 
with the Corporation’s housing scheme for this area, are 
in course of ion 


west HAM ans - by B.C. : Additions, 28, 
onmouth-r ,for W. ppel; extension to garage, 
36 and 38, -road, for J. B. F : 


b ey 4 . 
alterations, ‘‘ Windsor House,” Beckton, for the Gas, 
Light & Coke Ceaene store, 2, Abbots-road, for 
Clemens Bros. ; eration to shop, 142, High-street 
North, for Pollard & Co. ; detached house, Aldersbrook- 
road, for E. G, Wilks; motor garage, 97, Browning- 
road, for R. C. Turner-Gordon; motor house, Manor 
Way, for G. Mitchell & Sons; lock-up shop, Upton 
Park Coliseum, for Seriven & Huxtable; addition. 
294-296, Barking-road, for G. W. Stewart. 

EccLes.—The T.C, has decided on an extension of 
~ — swimming and slipper baths, at a cost of 
EpInpurGH.—At Dean of Guild Court a warrant 
wae Games for the erection of a hosiery factory at 
eld-grove, Piershill, for Messrs. Dickson & Co., 
Glasgow. The Corporation of Edinburgh were given 
jon to erect five blocks of two-apartment 

ouses at Longstone, Slateford, under Government 
financial assistance. There will be in all 20 houses. 
Among the other warrants granted were those for semi- 
ae = at a aoe Sere, a villa at 
a ungalow houses at Barnton and on the 
Patan S 


FOLKESTONE.— Plans by T.C.: Messrs. F. W. 
¥. Baiph (owner) (ir. Bo Pen, 
: ie owner), . BR 3 
architect, Messrs. D. Baker & Co., builders), for ws 
shops with tenements over, in Grace-hil] ; Messrs. F. E. 
Maycock & Son (owners, architects, and builders) for 

houses in Ormonde-road ; Folkestone Co-operative 
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Society, Ltd. (owners), Mr. L. G. Ekins (architect), for 
shops, showrooms and café,and alterations to existing 
buildings in Dover-road. 

GLascow.—The Dean of Guild Court has granted a 
lining for extensive alterations and additions at the 
Western Infirmary, involving a scheme that is esti- 
mated to cost over £47,000. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—-The R.D.C. Highways Com- 
mittee (South Division) has recommended for approval! 
schemes for the elimination of dangerous corners sub- 
mitted by Surveyor and estimated to cost £3,236~ 
The Council has decided to consider a sop by 
which all schemes prepared by surveyors of Northern 
and Southern Divisions may be submitted with estim- 
ates and then contracted out to private firms, who wi!! 
carry out all road works in the sixty-four parishes. 

Hay.—The Council has decided to convene a confer- 
ence with adjacent authorities on the matter of building 
a joint infectious diseases hospital. 

HvULu.—It has been finally decided to erect a cenotaph 
in memory of the 10,000 local men who lost their lives 
in the war. It will be erected on Paragon-square, to 
defray the cost of which it is hoped to raise £6,000 by 
public subscription. This will necessitate the removal 
of the South African War Memorial. 

K NARESBOROUGH.—The U.D.C. has decided to make 
application to the Ministry of Health for sanction to 
borrow £20,000 for gasworks improvements. It is 
proposed to spend only £10,000 at present. _ 

LAMPETER —The Ministry of Health has informed 
the local council that it is now considering making a 
grant to enable the housing scheme, framed and 
abandoned by the Council, to be put in hand. Formerly 
all grant was refused causing the scheme to be set aside. 

LLANDAFF (GLAM).—At a cost of £3,000 the com- 
mittee and members of the Llandaff Working Men’s 
Club have decided to have rebuilt the club premises. 
Arrangements have been concluded with Sir Goscombe 
John, R.A., to erect the war memorial in the autumn 
and preparatory work, the demolition of Tower House 
and Victoria-mews and site improvements, have been 
decided upon by the Trustees. 

LONDON (CAMBERWELL).—Shops and flats, corner oi 
Dulwich Villa and Colton-avenue, for Mr. C. Masey : 
one-story shop, 114, Peckham-rye, for Mr. C. A. Beer. 
Drainage plans by B.C.: To eight houses and 
garages, 55-69, Half-Moon-street, for Kingsman’s, Ltd. : 
to fourteen houses, Woodwarde-road, for Mr. Branson ; 
to seven houses, 22-34, Dulwich Village, for Mr. 


Williams; to 7, 8, and 9, Brodie-street, for Messrs. 
G,. & A. Lariham. 
LonpoN (LEWISHAM).—Plans passed by B.C.: 


A. W. Williams, four houses, Senlac-road; Edwards 
& Beale, four houses, Woolstone-road ; W. Frampton, 
nine houses, Tannsfield-road; A. W. Muftett, three 
houses, Codrington-hill; Middletons (Builders), Ltd.., 
10 houses, Montacute-road; J. H. Dibden & Co., eight 


houses, A ove-road ; H. H. Hollingsworth & Son, 
workshop, Molesworth-street; W. White, two bun- 
galows, uibal-road, and bungalow, Winn-road: 


A. W. Muffett, three houses, Codrington-hill; W. J. 
Scudamore & Sons, six houses, Dallinger-road; W. E 
Thomas & Co., bungalow, Ashgrove-roed. 

MANCHESTER.—The T.C. has accepted the offer of 
a syndicate of £400,000 for the Victoria Hotel, which 
will be converted into one of the biggest hotels in 
Europe. It is stated that the syndicate has alse 
purchased Mawson Buildings, which will be converted 
into offices and in which a huge garage will be pro- 
vided. 

MELTON MOwBRAY.—The Ministry of Health held 
an inquiry on January 10 into an application by the 
U.D.C. for sanction to a loan of £12, for the con- 
struction of a reservoir and alterations to the pampiog 
ae — are Messrs. W. H. dford 
& Son, ott m. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—The Dowlais Chamber of Trade 
has been informed that the Council's Surveyor has 
been instructed to report on an improvement scheme 
for the Pont-road. The Cemetery Committee has 
instructed the visiting committee to submit a plan 
for erecting a stone public shelter at Cefn Cemetery. 
The Ministry of Health representative has conferred 
with the Housing Committee on the demolition and 
substitution scheme that would be carried out by 
the Council if the insanitary area authority is vested 
in it. The architect has informed the Town Council 
that land is now available at Treharris for erecting 
houses near to new shaft sinkings at Treharris North. 
—The Library Committee is to undertake repair work 
at Thomastown Library.—The Library Committee is 
considering a question of erecting a new library at 
H site. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.—The County Council, subject to 
the Ministry of Health’s sanction, will spend £41,000 
on structural alterations to Cefn Mably House, received 
as a gift from Lord Tredegar, to convert it into a 
hospital for tuberculosis treatment. In addition to 
internal alterations, a pavilion on adjacent land will 
be provided and electric lighting, new sewage, and 
water systems installed; the historic frontage of the 
building is to be preserved. It is hoped to complete 
the work during the year. The County Council is to 
consider a road scheme for Ebbw Vale. 

PRESTWICK.—The Dean of Guild Court has passed 
plans for two bungalows in Midton-road. 

REDCAR.—It is proposed to build a new dock at 
the mouth of the Tees. The matter has not yet been 
settled, but remains in the hands of the Railway Co. 

RICCALL.—Owing to the extensive building that has 
been going on at Barlby, near Selby, to establish 
industrial works, it has been decided to prepare a town- 
planning scheme at Riccall. 

RuswarP (WHITBY).—It is proposed to build a 
vil hall. 

STAFFORD.—The T.C. has decided to proceed with a 
scheme for the improvement of the Market Hall at a 
cost of £3,400, 

STockToN.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: Additions to 
farmhouse, West Gate, Longnewton, for Mr. H. Walton 

WELBURN.—The foundation stone for a new Wes- 
a og Chapel at Welburn, near Castle Howard, has been 
laid. 





* See also our List of Contracts, Competitions, etc 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS." 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—td.) 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON." 
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Damp course in double course of slates breaking Do. stop STEN Fs 1/11] 2/43] 3/7] 4/- 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... » » 01 3 Do. nozzles for inlets ...... | 9/2] 2/7 | 3/10) 4/3 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .... each ae PLUMBER. a4 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks a Fee sada: m 5 5 0 Mee bee and nw! in —- and gutters ...... per owt. = ; 
, ; ASPHALTER. 8. d. | ixtra labour and solder in coated cesspools TERRES Ae 
Half-inch horizontal damp course ........ eos. peryardsup. 7 6 Welt joint .......ccececeeccseccencsceneccceres perft.run 0 6 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... ” ” 11 © | Soldered seam ....... Ritkeanehapebus cevabeer bans om 1 10 
inch on flats in two thicknesses......... teres ” ” 8 6 Copper nailing ....eeces-errereerseeees PORN MET ts ot ae 
DIE, Aiecedccawunes ceo dbwiedae esses per foot run 0 3 i” ‘ 1’ 1}” 2° 4’ 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ............000++: ” ” 1 4 | prawn lead waste perft.run| 10d. | 1/6 | 1/9 | 3/1 | 3/10 
MASON. Do. service ,, 1/5 | 1/11 | 2/ 3/6 
York stone templates fixed ............5+-5:- per foot cube 16 3 ‘a hg = 7 3/3 f- 
ROR CD BOON civicicicdveccercaesicescs o ” 28 6 nds inlead pipe eac 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ............-- pe i2 0 | Soldered stop ends __,, 1/2 | 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/10 | 3/6 
NS " REREIORPEIS ‘ase oe 21 6 | Red lead joints .... ,, lid. | 1/- | 1/3 | 1/11 | 2/4 4/10 
SLATER Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/11 | 6/6 | 9/9 
: ae coer * Lead traps and clean- 
\\elsh 16 in. x 8in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... per square i9 9 ing screws ...... ‘i 14/7 19/6 
Bo inxi0in, . Da = Da kee . 90 9 | Bib cocks and joints ..,, 6/4 | 9/7 | 18/4 |41/- 
Do. 2in.x12in. Do, Do. ees ” 99 © | Stop cocks and joints , [15/4 [17/2 | 25/8 \64/- 
Bir framed in plates ............00se00e-eees per foot cube 5 6 Render, Seat and‘cet in lime and hair .......... per yardsuje 2 9 
Do. joists occceoe ta rereeeeseccoes ” ” 6 0 Do. Do. Sirapite : 2 ] l 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions ...... bie oo ” 6 6 Do. Do. ee oe : " < 40 
RY | ener sosnvseasarasasnesane: Mi! ee RN og. case enas.ot ae - 
; Ce Se ee ole Add metal lathing ....... Snr eR aa Na 2 10 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 42/- | 48/- | 56/- | 85/- | Portiand cement screed ..... mninensaritae> * 21 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- s. di Do. plainface ............... eeccceccees ” ” 3 9 
cluding struts or hangers... be Oi Seccewe Seecdacesic 60 © | Mouldings in plaster ............ 0 .cceceeceess perigirth 90 3 
ee ree per ft. BUP....+6- ececeseoes 1 6 One-and-a-h: granolithic pavings pak aid Se ligne Be per yard sup. 6 4 
Centres for arches ee eee ee ee) ” eeeeeeeeereeeeeee 2 0 ’ 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... is cccceccccccccses & ft GLAZIER. 7 
FLOORING. i’ | 1’ | 1}” 1}” ~ ebae toma SOOO O SEH Hee eee ee ee ee per foot sup. I 4 
Deal- -edges shot ag TE ee Nae per sq. 49/- 58/- j 67/- fron doaek COOPERS Eee e ee eeeeee ° ” 1 8 
. eoeeane grooved eee ~ a 65/- 72/- ie rolled a... eevee OO eee re eeeee eeeeeee ” ” l 0 
matc ngs ea Wa ee ps 45/- 55/- ti ee ee ee ee | eee ” ” 
Moulded skirting, including back- in. rough a MPU so isdakexcenses: a : - 
ings and grounds a Cae per ft. sup. 1/8 2/1 2/3 2/9 ; in. wired C§OCKCO De Sereredceereocoree ” ” 
SASHES AND FRAMES. a d PAINTER. o 4 
Seanteum moulded sashes or casements.... perfoot super 1 10 ge aon enenering, eas per yard sup. : : 
wo Do. Do. Do. hae io 2 3 | Knotting DE. ‘nitiitneblendes beene en so o > s 
Add for fitting and fixing ............... egos: fi re 0 6 EE oc crcecccccacicdéwescses mm ‘ 01! 
——— frames with 1 in inner and outer = — pbusdobwis evden Pane 000% wi ” : ; 
ngs, 14 in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, DN Gebusséuens skbdiskvoceodess ‘ip 2 
hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in ‘ Do. BO nce ccwececctscepcasvec ° o : : 
squares double hung, double bung with pul- raining ee eeseceseres Perry Tet Tee ere TS ” ” 
‘eys, lines and weights : average size.......- a. ad 40 a eereese Pee recesses seses eee ” ” - ” 
EP eTee bo Ges csevesss pada cee bene dn ite e os 
DOORS. : oF | ge es : 
Teo pane aquare tramed «4... pete] Se] Oe | So [eames eters eres 8 TS 
Tes feeds at eeeseeceses 2/8| 3/0| 3/3 | Waxpolishing ............... cS eniaesninc nan: * * 
Secs. ded both sides ........ » 3/0 3/3 3/6 French polishing ee ee ee ee Seeeeeeeeerere l 3 
tT “ea + id ren ” 3/3 | 3/7 | 3/10 Preparing for and hanging paper .......... eves " per piece icfidiangedl 
ersten PTT eal Siler Mant inbulty "acd "Scicea Weal ‘Sed"Baemaranks"a@is tod’ oa {2 6d" shr"StoD'Tor'ise taaisoee Yee wuss we 
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TENDERS. 


Communications ss tation under 
enoald be adaremsed "The Bator,” ale By 5 
him not later than Tuesday evening. 


* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications, 
AMMANFORD.—For additions to Bettws School, 


for the Carmarthenshire C.C. Mr. W. V. Morgan. 
County Architect, County Offices, Carmarthen :— 





D. J. Thomas & Co., Ammanford £3,830 7 9 
John Morris, Liandilo........ 3, 555 0 0 
D. J. Griffiths, Ammanford.... 3/275 0 0 
G. Mercer & Sons Lianelly.... 2,995 0 0 
D. Jones, Tirydail, Ammanford 2,930 0 0 
D. Bevan, Ammanford........ 2,884 0 0 
D. Howells & Sons, Llandebie.. 2,687 10 0 
Chas. Thomas & Co., Llandilo.. 2,545 0 0 
?W. Evans, Ammanford........ $300 17 e 


D. L. Rees, Brynamma 
Thornton Hall "eventesdaask 2°345 711 


BEDFORD. the new stables and garage, for Mr. 
Montague Lamb. Mr. George P. en, architect, 
79, High-street, Bedford :— 

J. Corby & Son, Bedford .... £1,118 0 0 
H. Bowler, Bedford ech ais 1,027 0 0 
W. Laughton, Bedford ...... 952 17 9 

*g. Foster, Bedford............ 881 0 0 


BEDFORD.—For alterations to the Girls’ Modern 
School, for the Governors of the Harpur Trust. Mr. 
George P., Allen, architect, 79, High-street, Bedford :— 


J. Corby & Son, — aa Ra wiiaae ele £785 
H. Bowler, NS ee oo, oe ans ce 750 
8. Foster, "Bedford. 8 SEES ay ae 745 
*W. Laughton, Bedford .............. 731 


BEDFORD. —. interior pies and decorations 
to the large hall of the Girls’ High School, for . 
Governors of the Harpur Trust. Mr. George 
Allen, architect, 79, High-street, Bedford :— 


SE Lin ccaet< esas £294 0 0 
W. Laughton, Bedford ....... 167 0 0 
Perkins & Son, Bedford...... 162 10 0 
8. Foster, Bedford ........ . a-28 0 
F. Gale, Bedford ......... wae 157 13 0 
Manning & Son, Bedford ...... 155 11 6 
BIRMINGHAM.—For extension of City Meat 
Market, for the T.C. :— 
£15,292 


*Maddocks & Walford......... 

BURNTISLAND.—For reclaiming part of the 

foreshore at Lammerlaws, and constructing stone- 

itched slope, for the T.C. Mr. J. A. Waddell, Burgh 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Burntisland :— 

Anderson Jackson, Burntisland £6,738 3 11 
ea Dunfermline .. 6,175 2 3 
tet Trentham, Ltd., Edin- nam 6.4 


eee tee eee eee wee 


autee’ Wilton: Edinburgh . 4,880 19 11 
*James Malcolm & Co., Kirk- 
CE? dean's +005 00468040 4,618 6 3 
DUDLEY.—Erection of picture palace, &c., 
a lace :— 
. Crump £18,250 
EAST "HAM. —For heating at Central Baths, for 
the B.C, :-— 
*Fretwell Heating Co.............-- 


CONISBOROUGH.—For (a) erection of 22} a 
11 blocks; (6) erection of 8 parlour-type oe 


near 


nooks of 
cks of 4, Type 9a, for the U.D.C. 


EAST HAM.—For (a) Priory-road ; and 
(0) RedsySovent, with bit asphalte, for the 
(a) Whitehall Asphalte & Engineer- d. 
ing Co. Ltd, JAW Jw eabsey 
years’ maintenance)... . lls. 0d. 
Constable, Hart & Co., 2 = thic 
(five years’ free maintenance) . . lls. Od. 
*(b) H. V. Smith & Co., Ltd, 2} in. 
thick (five years’ free mainten- 
QED «oo oc pb 0's ves see's Se 0e’s lls, 9d. 
EPSOM.—For construction of 12 in. ore 
sewer, oo &c., for the U.D.C. :-— 
J. Chen anion ec ob £18,687 1 6 
Mulrncod 3 SS Ge 18.364 . 
D Graham & Sons .......... 072 17 4 
D. G. Somerville & Co., Ltd. .. 17,650 0 0 
R. Piototeer, TAG. 0.2 ccc cece 17,481 9 11 
2 5 & ” Beer 17,411 0 0 
Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd. 17,373 0 0 
Walker & Slater,Ltd. ...... 16,104 12 8 
Western Construction Co. .... 16, 0 0 
green & Sens PE, eae ae 15,095 0 0 
_e ~S * eae 15,950 0 0 
Cam rr. Kenyon & Co. .... 15,800 10 10 
Leslie & Co. ; ere om 
H. Taylor & eS ia 15,442 0 0 
ees 14,237 15 5 
 & e ” SY) ear 13,273 12 0 
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EPSOM.—For 12 in. diverting sewer and tanks 
constructed in reinforced concrete on indented bar 


system, for the U.D.C 


Sir Wm. Presets & Sens, Ltd £12,856 6 6 


Leslie & Co. (reinforcement and 
concrete only) .......... 


2,763 0 0 
(Subject to adjustment of digging and shuttering 


tendered for in bills of quantities supplied.) 


EPSOM .—For relaying 18 in. Pip 
outfall to town tanks, for the U. 


paged from main 


Campbell, Kenyon & Co. ...... £1,579 16 6 
Somerville & Co. ........ 1,345 0 0 
Wulson Lovatt & Sons ....... 1,095 0 0 
EE ne acne dowaieex 1,062 13 8 
ON OR er 998 0 0 
REGED on ct bn nes care e 992 19 2 
Walker & ee. ee baaed 991 7 0 
H. H. & F. Rol i ; 968 0 0 
Graham & a eProry : 957 13 8&8 
Western Construction Co. 950 0 0 
3 tae , 897 0 0 
R. Fletcher, Ltd. ......... 869 7 9 
Sir Wm. Prescott & Sons, Ltd 860 11 4 
C. H. Gibson, Ltd........... 830 0 0 
. 2 Ree 771 9 1 
> I Se 760 0 0 
tParker & French ......... : 707 9 1 
EPSOM.—For additions to engine room and new 
air compressor at sewage pump station, for the 
U.D.C. :-— 
Western Construction Co....... £1,050 0 0 
Campbell, Kenyon & Co. ...... 1,873 0 0 
D. G. Som e&Co., Ltd. .. 1,870 0 0 
Graham & Sons .............. 1,811 5 6 
Walker & Slater, Ltd. ........ 1,7 ZZ. 
ET cana cccnchh 1,727 0 0 
ee os vs ohn oshas 11694 0 0 
Sir Wm, Prescott & Sons,Ltd. 1,€79 4 8 
Parker & French ............ ,678 6 6 
i, CRU GOED occ cccccves ,668 0 0 
Zo a. cactessens 1,640 0 0 
OO SS Eee 629 0 0 
tHenry Taylor ST eeepnataapete 1,583 0 0 
ype houses, semi-detached, Type 84, in one to 


Mr. H. Thirlwall, 


Surveyor and Engineer, Council Offices, 
; Class “ A,” Class “ B,” Total 
Ty 8a. Type 9a. price for 
22 houses. 8h : scheme. 
Gelder Bros, & Woodcock, Pontefract.................. £11,102 17 0.... £4,245 146 0.... £15,348 11 0 
Snell & Bons, Rotherham. ...... 2.2. cee ccccncccceccees 0,968 Te 4,320 12 4.. 15,288 18 11 
Wad Ra RR, Fo el 10,956 0 0.. 4,320 0 0.... 15,276 0 0 
ee os ce castsdoeceesseuens 10,888 16 2.. 4,325 10 2.... 15.214 6 4 
nn  cenavepandsnenan’ 10,505 0 0.. 3.98718 4.... 14,492 18 4 
ee IR a, . 5 so cbkb ba cvccsesnaosas 10,432 2 6.... 402819 O.... 14461 1 6 
Marlow & Sons i diinsiiveniiwensvekbivats cee’ 0296 0 0.... 4096 0 0.... 14302 OF 0 
M. J. Gleeson, & Bhemield a 10,271 16 0.... 4,064 5 0.... 14,386 14 0 
J. 8. H. Randall El. -cauchpamnectacusne’ 10,068 14 3.. 4,082 12 2.... 14,151 6 5 
T. H. Wilbon tia, yr a ghee aca Rms 10,029 9 7.... 3.02915 8.... 13.959 5 8 
Fiowitt & Gilbert, Doncaster...................-.-000. 900 0 0.... 3/920 0 0.... 13,920 0 0 
Don Builders, Ltd., Doncaster ...... 2.2.2.0... .00e0ees 9790 0 0.... 4020 0 0.||. 13,810 0 0 
Jenkinson & Sons, Doncaster..........-....-.....e00e: 9493 0 0.... 4180 © 0.... 13,673 0 0 
Stubbing & Fell, ‘utton-in-Ashfield ES Pee oe 9,878 0 0.. 3,720 0 O.. 13,598 0 0 
Meanley & Sons, Mexborough............-.----.-e0e005 581 0 0O.. 4.008 0 0.... 13,589 0 0 
r, Conisborough 6 ROR ay EB BRR Ts 790 0 0... 3,760 0 0... 13,550 0 0 
0. & Greathead Bros., Conisborough...........--- 9,740 10 0.. 8, 0 0.... 13,54010 0 
_ Bees, Demaby Male . 0.2... 2c ccsccccccpeeses 9,680 0 0.. 3,840 0 0.... 13,520 0 6 
Walker & Slater ED tee sce cws Jnetiniensnemesetsees 9,570 0 0.. 3,800 0 0.... 13,370 0 0 
W. M. en, Ee Res tin Heads bd Ral ever tnes 9, 0 0.. 3.832 0 0.... 13,314 0 0 
Hute EE dod din dicwGoeditetovenss 9,658 0 0.. 3,576 0 0.... 13,234 0 0 
Firth, Whittington & Co., Doncaster... ........-+-+0«++: 9,427 0 0O.. 3,566 0 0.. 12,993 0 0 
Pearson & Blackwell, Doncaster. .........--+0++sseeeeee 9,046 2 6.. 3,848 13 4.... 12,804 15 10 
Simpson & Sons, Sheffield ........-...---++e-eeeeseeee 8,703 0 0... 3,880 0 0... 12581 0 0 
AD ee sc. os ce bckdnedasegenaet 8,778 0 0.. 3,620 0 0.... 12,398 0 0 
Teanby EE a hie «gba Seah Saad adones 8,692 12 3.. 3,615 0 6.... 1230712 9 
nn. vo cnevccchepeevesncoetanes 8,315 0 0.. 3,600 0 0.... 11,915 0 0 
Dawson & Jones, Sheffield. ............---eeeeeseeceee 239 5 3,498 0 0.... 11,737 0 0 
C. Boyd, Sas. <5 aeeiedadetiterveses td 8,008 2 g.... 3,160 0 0... 11,168 i 0 
Baldwin Parbgate. . oc ccc cccccccccpeecess s 3 es c 
Hanwell & Go.” Rotherham a oa ae 370 0 0.... 3,080 0 0.... 10450 0 0 
Er ascn Sin tnt tno Silat ad of Quantities the four lowest tenders received 
reduced as f — 
pty yy + shteveses étbs tae ssiusbices £7, 10 0.... £3,176 0 0.... £10,639 10 0 
C. Boyd, Rotherham .................:--+6+- SEIN “gee? 11 6... 3,467 8 2.... 11,48419 7 
NN ener . 7,542 G.cc- eee ee es 10,754 9 0 
.. 7,261 @ 9.... 2,064 16 10, 10.236 2 7 


TOP eee ee eee eee eee eee 


149 


= SLBOCK Tor sienations ond a6ditions to the 
tects and surveyors, Pontefract :— aid 


Mi, BAOEB. ccc cceces £3,618 15 8 
Joseph Hindle, Leeds........ 8,531 0 
Wm. Urwin & Co., Leeds... . 31316 0 0 
Thos. Milnes & Co., J ee 3,198 10 0 
J. Ferguson & Sons, Leeds.... 3,106 7 0 
*James Firth, Leeds.......... 3,036 12 8 


HOOLE (CHESTER).—For constructing trenches 


or heating and hot-water su poly 
and f concrete gt - new. machinery: and 


pumps, cutting Cron, wees nt Eh, Se. 
at the Poor x 4 -T + et nay ae for t 
B.G. Mesars, Sons, architects, 14, 


ee Ty Seekaee — 
*T. G. Huxley & Co., Chester. 


HUNSTANTON .—Su of pi to G 
Water Committee of the PY ne io: on 


*Staveley Coal & Iron Co,.......... £000 1 
HUNSTANTON.—For excavating, pipe laying, 4c 
for the U.D.c, -— 
oF ee Se oa «a cbtackande £508 10 10 
LLANGEFNI.—For erection t houses 
four blocks of two each), for the e D Cu J. 7 


Jones, architect, Roby House Chambers, Llandudno -— 


R. J. Jones, Llanerchymedd ........ £5,257 
J. Thomson, eae re} 
W. Griffiths, Benllech .............. 4,497 
3, We es PE a 35.0 bakevovucs 4,274 
J. Cooke, Stoke-on-Trent .......... 4,186 
*G. Salt, LlandudnoJunction ........ 8,712 
LON DON .—Steel weet at Golders Green, for the 
Underground Railway Co. :— 
*Sir William Arrol& Co ............ £799 
ng! ena am SK 2" tee ee 
ng George natorium, for the Met t 
Asylums Board :— oo 
Lewisham Timber Co........... £161 18 54 
Stanley Underwood & Co....... 155 6 O 
tFernden Fencing Co. .......... 154 9 6 


LONDON .—For repairs to chimney stacks at the 
Eastern Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 





Board :— 
P. Richardson & Co., Middles- 
' RE 60s Shk0 cs Cub ene bees 0 
a. W.. Gee @ Gia Be nace eke 0. Ge | 
R. Spencer, Rochdale ............ 475 «(0 
Stevens & Sons, Highgate ........ 434 0 
Blackburn, Starling & Co., Ltd. 
ONO? Sas i can b adi ols ane 397 11 
J. Darch, Ltd., E.C. 336 0 
Tasker & Booth, ita’, 302 10 
A. R. Torode, W.C. 275 0 
tW. 8. Sharpin, Bow. 206 19 
LONDON.—For materials required in connection 


with reconstruction of Torridon and  Sorinabank roads 
as unemployed relief works, for the Lewisham B.C. :— 
335 fons Portland cement— 
Abbey Rose & Co. 668. ah ~atiinn percent. 
J. Pearce as -- 636, os 
*Cement Market ing Co. 
Ltd. ie .- 63s, o9 es 
6,400 sq. yds. Reinforcement fabrio— 
Johnsons Reinforced Concrete 
Engineering Co.,Ltd. .. 18, 6d. per sq. yd. 
*Brit . nef ‘Gonerete 
Ungineering .. ls. 594. 
Barb Engineering Co., Ltd., could not quote. 
1,600 cub. yds. Thames 


Fry Bros., Ltd oe 
An edans aged 11d. cub. yd. 
Supplies s & Tra Transport Co., oe . 
OS I Rie ee Os. 6d. oe 
A. abe chasuanias 9d. an 
We Ms PEE bce neusate 8s. 7d. pan 
a aes ee“ 4d. ’ 
Stoneware pipes— 
John Knowles & Co., Ltd... 12 in. pipes, 3s. Od. 
: ft.. ' gh per —z 
in. pipes, 1s. 3d. 4 7 cent. 
Albion Clay Co., Ltd. oes pitto Paitto 
*Doulton & Co., Ltd. 


LONDON.—For supply and laying of 6,000 su 
ang rN peng paving {n Torridon-rosa, for the pen md 
m B.C. :— 


J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . 188. 6d. per yd. super 


Wm. Griffiths & Go., Ltd... 188. 0d. 
Improved Wood Pavement 
in. occas 12s. 8d. oe 
*scme Flooring & Paving 
Gh. SMe * dd ko csteue 12s. 6d. - 
MARCH.—For erection of nurses’ home, for the 
March District Nursing Association :-— 
*F. W. Shanks, Chatteris .......... £2,760 
NELSON.—For alt premises, Manchester- 


road, for the Tramwa ‘committee. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Rersiey — 
J.& JI. H. Boothman, Brierfield. ....... £748 


PAVENHAM.—For alterations to “ Dale Cottage,’ 





for Mr. F. R. Hocklifle. Mr. G P. Allen, architect, 
79, High-street, Bedford :— nag 
W. la ton. Bedford ........ £481 1 6 
8. Foster, Bedford ............ 408 0 ~(0 
*J. Corby & Son, Bedford ...... ses 0 (0 
ut ype .—For the erection of 10 houses,for the 
George Smith, Yaysddu ....... 4,97 0 © 
R. Jones, 7 ceeseeos 4,070 0 0 
¥. & R. Lewis, Bargoed ...... 3,002 12 6 
Enoch Williams & Dowlals 3,860 0 0 
Thornton Hall, Cardiff ...... 3,770 0 @ 
*Edwin Steele, Trebarris ...... 3,378 15 6 
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FARMER & 
BRINDLEY *” 


RYTON-ON-DUNSMORE.—For - ee ~~ of TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For erection of 22 houses, for the R.D.C. Mr. F. Harris, Survey 
u-te for the B.D.C. Mr. HG. Timbrell, Broadway, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells :— F wr and Gagner 
architect surveyor, Deerings-road, Hilimorton, Golden Green. 
near Rugby — ae EBiubew 3 a es Wood. 8 i, 
*P, Trentham, Ltd., Birmingham...... 43 houses, ’ roofs, jouses, exclusive of 
drains, paths, , paths, drains 
STRETFORD.—For painting of baths, for the why —e s, Paths, 
bee SE ate J. Crates & Son.............. aces — «-+. #4,770° 9 0 el 
ERS Reh ie F. Barr & S008 020.002 02.0..20000-. — i... 6012 @ 8... ane ont £3,725 0 
4 gle gg a —For new water ma i + RTF I REIS SP — ala —— . £1, -. 4,096 0 ¢ 
tor the U ae magpene bet Go gp eammenimae roe td i: bad th ¥eescavegearns nas = .. petttiats* re —. 
a ae & Gell. Rusking- MEE Faces scpuacercsadecs’) , =e iso. Oe 64 TN sn ga 2 a 
ton £9.200 0 0 posprtdes Be EE scce cent cvders 1,713 10 8.. _ R ‘ Lee -ivecs MA 1 
“te i tin Getekimkees “ eee alec ol wad 6-0.am0.% noe a ¢ —_— a aoe 8 
Oy, Seon & oe Sas gies 0 © Strange & Sons.................... 1,672 0 0...: 3/317 0 0 878 10 0 31120 0 0 
C.8 Tomlinson South Norman- ’ R,. Woodhams, Hildenborough ...... 1,660 0 0... — — oe 
* oe naa at eS RR aN 5,100 0 0 meen < § Son, Tonbridge..,....... — és 8,305 0 0 834 0 0.... 3,224 0 0 
wi W. H. Lee. High Wycombe.... 4,777 0 0 .» Tunbridge Weils. ... .. — 3,300 0 0 —— .... 8,100 0 « 
Bd odsons, Ltd., Nottingham .... 4,730 0 0 
: %, Western Construction Co., St. SOUTHALL-NORWOOD.—For extension of sewage 
7. BONNE sic cawidetnces sees 4,628 0 0 disposal works, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. B. Thomson, 
i: Gorver ( rene oe’ See g 2 Surveyor, Town Hall, Southall :— 
+ 3 i oss & SONS , Extension of Grosvenor-road— as 
i = G. P. Trentham, Ltd., London.. 4,400 0 © Walter Element & Sons, London £1,078 7 6 HIGH-CLASS 
.. = Jonn Mowlem & Co., London.. 4,304 0 0 Dowden, Dartford............ 980 3 3 
§ = | George Stowe & Co., Newport 3,998 ” : Campbell, Kenyon & Co., Acton 541 19 6 
a} i bE hw ved ——:: te 0 4 John Mowlem & Co., London.. 523 17 7 
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4 Campbell, Kenyon & Co., Acton 6, 657 3 6 A 
eal Parker & French, London. ..... 1 2.3 (Phones : Putney 1700 & 2457) 
bone Wm. Prescott & Sons, Ltd., 
ee eine aiaras 4,119 19 7 
x LIKSTEN On A. J. ‘Arnold, Chelmsford.. . 4,02710 0 
Sewage Disposal Works, Filtering Media— 
Arnold John, Wick 644 15 10 : 
‘ i cicaddeihcecesiuaittaisneni rnold John, Wickwar........ £3, 
mire *Frank Keep & Co., London.... 1,594 4 2 C 00 ospita Stoves 
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. f Honour & Son" i aad as : : WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 
EASONED , T. G. Perkins, Aylesbury -.:. 323 10 0 (LOWDON) 
j oy: Prentice & PW. A 266 5 0 GEO. WRIGHT LiMiTED. 
, HARDWOGDS \a°J. Hedges & Sons .......... 240 7 6 18, Newman St., Oxford #4, London, W.1 
4 Telephone: Datston 1388 
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HOWELL J. WILLIAMS a 


Builders ™ 
High-Class Building 
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i, CARVERS a 
3 WORKERS IN Telephone: LONDON BRIDGE, $.E.1 | 








Builders uf very many well-known Banks, Office 
and Business premises. Our works especially 
eonvenient for City Building and fittings. 






MARBLE ar. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD : LONDON. 
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